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THE PROBLEM OF MEASURING SOCIAL 
TREATMENT 


T IS an American habit, when something goes wrong, to concoct 

| a special plan for dealing with it—pass a law, form a committee, 

adopt a scheme. But after the law is passed, the committee 

formed, the scheme in operation, our interest slackens, until some- 

thing reminds us that the troubles are not, after all, remedied; when 

we again pass a law, form a committee, adopt a scheme, which again 
may prove ineffective. 

What we should do is to follow up our law, committee, or scheme, 
observe its operations, measure its results, and take our next action 
on the basis of past experience. 

This is especially necessary in the field of social work. How many 
plans have been adopted on the assumption that certain procedures 
would bring desirable results! How few have been tested to see how 
far the assumptions on which they are based have been verified! 

This is perhaps the most important job before the social work 
profession at the present time: to undertake the measurement of 
effectiveness of social treatment and the study of causes of success 
and failure. 

But this is no easy job. Its difficulties are enormous. The object 
of study itself is not easily analyzed. 

What is “social treatment’? An indefinitely numerous, hetero- 
geneous, and overlapping assortment of activities, ranging from sim- 
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ple acts which may be definitely described, named, and counted, to 
intricate series of processes, involving motives and attitudes, which 
defy analysis and seem completely to bar out counting. 

What is “success”? Not a concrete thing, or condition, or cir- 
cumstance, but an evaluation of a tangled complex of conditions and 
circumstances. 

What are the causes of success or failure? Success in the individ- 
ual life is not simply the sum of the favorable conditions experienced 
by the individual; it is the result of the action of the conditions upon 
him and his reaction to them. We must then take into account his 
nature and character as factors in the result, as well as the treatment 
administered. And certainly the analysis of human nature and char- 
acter is no simple affair. 

It is no wonder that we have fought shy of this undertaking. 
And yet because it is so necessary, one intrepid soul after another is 
grappling with it, and a study of their efforts is of great value, not 
simply for the conclusions they reach, but for the help they can give 
in the work of developing methods of investigation progressively 
more adequate to meet the difficulties involved in this type of in- 
quiry. A noteworthy piece of work in this direction is recorded in a 
recent book’ by Dr. Healy and Dr. Bronner in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. 

In this book the authors have turned from their intensive study 
of single cases of juvenile delinquency to attempt a statistical meas- 
urement of the effectiveness of treatment. They point out the absur- 
dity of going on, year after year, ordering the same methods of treat- 
ment without stopping to inventory their effectiveness, and claim 
that the present study is a first attempt to estimate just what has ac- 
tually been accomplished through society’s handling of some groups 
of offenders. Through the study they have endeavored to learn the 
actual outcome—the success or failure in adult life—of certain juve- 
nile offenders, and to relate these outcomes to attendant circum- 
stances, the type of treatment given, and the characteristics and ex- 
periences other than treatment of the children. 


t William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, Delinquents and Criminals; Their 
Making and Unmaking; Studies in Two American Cities. Judge Baker Foundation 
Publication No. 3. New York: Macmillan, 1926. Pp. viii-+-317. $3.50. 
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Affording the basic material for this study are three groups of 
juvenile repeated offenders with later careers traced: from Chicago, 
a series of 920 boys and girls studied by the authors in their clinic in 
Chicago in 1909-14 and followed up in a special research in 1921-23; 
from Boston, a series of 400 young male offenders who appeared in 
the juvenile court in 1909-14, whose careers were studied in 1923 in 
relation to further delinquency; and a series of 400 boys, also repeated 
offenders, originally studied by the authors in Boston in 1918-19, and 
known to them in their after careers through the regular following up 
of cases. First offenders were not chosen because, in the opinion of 
the authors, their delinquencies sometimes are accidental or so slight 
that the offender in essence or by intent is non-delinquent. Groups 
from two cities were chosen because of the “value of comparison as 
scientific method.” 

As the main purpose of studying outcomes was to test the effec- 
tiveness of treatment, the cases were selected so as to be within the 
limits in which treatment would have a chance to work and to show 
its effects. 

The individuals chosen for study in the Chicago series were not 
above the juvenile court age at the time of first acquaintance with 
them by the authors, and were cared for by the juvenile court or 
through agencies dealing with juveniles. Furthermore, they were old 
enough at the time of the study to be well above the juvenile age, so 
that there was a chance to judge of the outcome. The average age of 
the group at the time of the study of outcomes was approximately 
twenty-five years. All cases had been dealt with by the juvenile 
court, and no cases were included that were under the care of the 
court for only short periods, such as those of runaway boys. 

The Boston cases were selected within similar age limits. The in- 
dividuals studied were at least two years above juvenile court age; 
they were also chosen to be as like as possible to the Chicago group 
in the offenses committed. Cases of trivial offenses, such as selling 
fruit without a license or playing ball on the street, were ruled out. 
Nothing is said about age limits at the time outcome was recorded, 
or about the average age of the group, so that we do not know 
whether individuals younger than the age limit adopted for the Chi- 
cago study were included or eliminated. 
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Before turning to the results of this study we should know how 
the authors define and measure “success” and “failure,” and how 
they measure “treatment.” 

It was not possible, they thought, to estimate success and failure 
on too fine a scale. For the Chicago series, outcome was counted as 
success when the individual was found to be living in the community 
without known detriment to the community and had engaged in no 
criminality; as failure, if the individuals had an adult court record, 
or were shown to be an actual drag on the community—vagrants, ex- 
cessive drinkers, extreme loafers, grossly immoral. 

Of the 920 boys and girls chosen for study in the Chicago group, 
162 were not found in the follow-up inquiry to learn outcomes; 83 
more were not recorded as either successes or failures, because they 
had died, or were in non-correctional institutions, or the result was 
indefinite, leaving 675 estimated in terms of success or failure. 

We are not informed so completely as to the standard of success 
and failure used in the Boston cases. From the statistical tables, 
however, we infer that only failures are recorded, and that “failure” 
meant adult court record only. This is the reason why girls were not 
included in the Boston group. Girls who are failures relatively sel- 
dom appear in the adult court. And in the tables for the Boston 
group no account is given of cases “not found,” in institutions, or of 
indifferent success. 

In respect to treatment.also only gross adjustments were con- 
sidered—commitments to institutions, placement in foster homes, 
probation, rather than the more subjective influences brought to 
bear—because while the latter knowledge was more valuable, it was 
impossible to secure it within the limits of the study. 

As a result of the study the authors conclude that “the long array 
of data gathered in this book offers convincing evidence that the 
treatment of juvenile delinquency by some prevailing methods is fol- 
lowed by an amount and extremity of failure that is appalling.” 

The Chicago series shows 61 per cent of the 420 boys and 46 per 
cent of the 255 girls in the group of 675 for whom success or failure 
was recorded, rated as failures, comprising both adult court record 
and other forms of failure. The failures among the boys with adult 
court records only were 50 per cent of the 420 boys. 
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The Boston group of the same period as the Chicago group (1909- 
14), all males, shows 21 per cent of failures, judged by adult court 
records only, which rate is compared, not to the 61 per cent failures 
of the Chicago boys including all types of failure, but to the 50 per 
cent with adult court records only. 

This difference indicates to the authors the possibility | that fail- 
ures may be less extensive and less severe than in Chicago. 

As to the relation between treatment and outcome, it is stated 
that a large proportion of the Chicago males had been at some time 
committed to juvenile correctional institutions, and of these a large 
share had become adult offenders; hence, that the treatment under- 
taken by the state accomplished very little of its avowed purpose. 

In the Boston group a smaller proportion than in Chicago had 
been committed, and a smaller percentage of those committed had 
appeared as adult offenders. 

It is not claimed by the authors, however, that difference in insti- 
tutional régime is solely responsible for the great differences in out- 
comes in those sent to juvenile institutions in the two communities. 
They point out that there is, in particular, a marked difference in the 
two cities in the work done under parole. Often in Boston this means 
placing in foster homes. Nor should it be concluded, they say, 
that non-commitment alone is a better procedure; we must take 
into consideration what influences are actually at work on the 
child. 

From the data on background—age at first court appearance, 
nativity of parents, religious affiliation, whether or not families are 
normally constituted, family economic status, physical and mental 
conditions of the offender, character of the offenses—the authors 
conclude that none of these to any large extent show significant dif- 
ferentiation between the success and failure groups. 

The conclusions from the statistical data, then, are mainly nega- 
tive. Significant differences in background related to difference in 
outcome are not shown; differences in outcome according to type of 
treatment are shown, but not according to actual processes used. In 
fact, the authors show themselves rather skeptical about the statis- 
tical method generally. They say that statistical studies cannot 
readily present the complete picture of delinquent causations, and 
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that for treatment “‘no great generalizations about dealing with de- 
linquents in groups are possible.”’ 

Some positive conclusions drawn are that because causative 
forces are complex, a wide range of resources in treatment is needed. 
Commonly, they say, set forms of treatment are supposed to be ade- 
quate for meeting all types of individuals. But “ascertainable facts 
make it evident that in our group the separate needs of individual 
offenders were not and could not thus be met. And this is doubtless 
a major cause of the large percentage of failure.” “From all this, it 
is a fair deduction that as a whole the treatment of delinquents is un- 
warrantably inefficient.” 

It is too bad that, after making so elaborate a statistical study, 
after heaping up so many tables, counting and comparing so many 
groups and subgroups, the authors should derive mainly negative re- 
sults from them, and turn for their positive conclusions to an as- 
sumed residual remainder that the data do not show. 

According to them, since Boston shows a lower rate of failure than 
Chicago, greater success is possible than is reached in Chicago. What 
is the reason for the difference? It does not lie in the type of treat- 
ment, nor is it found in the background of the child as shown in the 
statistics. It must be found, then, according to our authors, in a dif- 
ference in degree of individual adjustment of actual treatment to ac- 
tual background. 

How far is this conclusion valid, and how far is it helpful, even if 
valid? We still must ask, What are the factors in the background to 
be dealt with? What are the appropriate means of meeting them in 
treatment? And how can these be known without an assembling of 
experience and a counting of instances, which is, after all, what the 
’ statistical method amounts to? Take the conclusion that “the treat- 
ment of delinquents is unwarrantably inefficient.” ““Unwarrantably”’ 
is true only if something can be done to produce good results, and we 
know what it is and do not do it. 

Is it true that 100 per cent success in the sense used in this book, 
as adjustment to the community without known detriment to it, 
would be possible by adjusting treatment to individual needs? Is it 
true that there is a remedy for every case? If not, to what extent is 
failure ‘“‘warrantable’”? This is a statistical question, to be solved 
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only by comparative studies of results as conditioned by background 
and treatment. 

This is, in fact, the only way of telling whether factors are un- 
favorable—Do they, or do they not, in fact, operate against success 
in so many instances that we may conclude that conflicting and un- 
known factors are eliminated? 

Notwithstanding the generally negative conclusions from the sta- 
tistics and the general disavowal of the value of the statistical method 
as a means of getting at the heart of the problem, made by the au- 
thors, we have left on our hands as a positive statistical result a dif- 
ference in rates between two cities which is not explained by the sta- 
tistics here presented, which arouses curiosity, and will be used 
by the average reader to the general discredit of the high-rate 
city. 

Let us examine the data and see whether the comparisons made 
and the conclusions drawn, not only about the comparative rates of 
Boston and Chicago, but about other matters, may not need modi- 
fication. In the first place, is outcome measured as completely for 
Boston as for Chicago, and is the proportion of successes and failures 
computed in the same way? 

It has been noted that the Chicago group included as failures 
some children who had no adult court records; but comparisons be- 
tween Boston and Chicago were made on the basis of adult court 
record only, as was proper. 

But was the reporting of adult court record equally complete in 
both cities? In Chicago the adult court record was secured by inten- 
sive personal follow-up work by a staff of trained field investigators 
under expert direction, generously financed by Mrs. W. F. Dummer, 
to whom we must all be grateful for the support she is always ready 
to give to research. These field workers visited homes, consulted offi- 
cial records, and obtained facts from unofficial social agencies. The 
trail of cases was followed even over the state line. 

The Boston outcomes were secured from official records alone, 
and we are not told what resources were used to secure them. 

The authors claim that the account of failures for Boston is even 
more complete than for Chicago because of the completeness of the 
Boston records. But some of us who have tried to gather information 
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from court records only, even in Massachusetts, feel skepticism on 
this point. 

We have to remember, also, certain differences in methods of re- 
cording court appearances. In Massachusetts, for example, there ex- 
ists a method of noting the disposition of certain cases in certain 
courts as “‘on file,”’ in which instance they are not of record. The au- 
thors have not told us of this complication, and whether it was a 
hindrance in their search or not. If the Boston record was less com- 
plete than the authors thought, their record of failure is too low. We 
are not told, furthermore, whether the rate of failure was computed 
on the same basis for Boston and for Chicago. Failure in Chicago 
was the ratio to the total cases of success or failure, 675 in number, 
out of the group of 920 originally selected for study. 

As far as we can learn from the description of method, in the 
Boston cases only failures were counted, through search of the rec- 
ords. Were “successes” the remainder, without search to see how 
many had dropped from sight, were dead or in some institution? If 
so, the ratio of failure was proportionately too high for Chicago. 
Boys with adult court records were only 37 per cent of the total num- 
ber of Chicago boys selected for study. If the Boston group included 
boys of unknown outcome or in institutions, this 37 per cent should 
be the ratio to compare with Boston’s 21 per cent, instead of the 50 
per cent based on known cases of successes or failure. 

Furthermore, if the average age of the four hundred Boston boys 
was lower than that of the Chicago boys at the time of studying out- 
comes, again the record for Boston would be relatively too low, be- 
cause less time would have been allowed for a court record to be in- 
curred. 

Should the conclusions of the authors about background factors 
be modified? A considerable number of the tables have to do with 
backgrounds, but the greater part of them are for Chicago cases only. 
But they are used as tests of comparability of the Chicago group 
with Boston, on the ground that if a given factor is not correlated 
with the outcome in Chicago, it may be inferred that a different pro- 
portion of this factor in the Boston cases, should it exist, would not 
affect the rate of failure. 

If a significant difference for any factor should be shown, it 
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would then be necessary to show that the proportion of that factor 
in the Boston cases was the same. This the authors have undertaken 
to do. 

On studying these tables, however, the reader is puzzled by the 
interpretation given them in the text. One cannot see what principle 
has guided the authors. Have they, for example, taken into account 
any method of estimating probable error, based upon the numbers in 
the subgroups on which their ratios are based? These subgroups are 
sometimes very small. 

It would appear that error due to small numbers was considered 
from the fact that the general conclusion that background is shown 
to have little correlation with outcome agrees in general with results 
gained by computing errors for the tables. But in the text comment 
on tables the authors make no allusion to any such computation. 
The method followed seems to be to quote the percentages shown, or 
their differences, as in themselves important or unimportant, but 
with no indication why they are so. 

There appears throughout the comment a curious insistence on 
50 per cent as a standard by which other ratios are compared, as 
“above” or “below” with respect to outcome. Why 50 per cent is se- 
lected we cannot tell. In comment on Table XXV we are told that 
differences in outcome according to nationality are so “‘slight as to be 
negligible, the greatest difference in outcome (except for the colored, 
a group so small as to. have comparatively little reliability) being 
only 8 per cent.” In Table XXX the differences in outcome accord- 
ing to religious belief are ‘‘astonishingly small,” “never larger than 
ro per cent.” For Table XL it is pointed out that a larger amount of 
success is attained by persons with normal family history, but that 
the difference between them and those with abnormal mentality in 
the family (who have the lowest rate of success in the non-normal 
group) is “not very great,” “only 17 per cent better measuré of suc- 
cess.” These differences would certainly be significant if the groups 
were large enough to reduce the probabilities of error to negligible 
terms. And the conclusion should not be merely that significant 
differences are not shown, but that the differences shown are not sig- 
nificant owing to the paucity of data. 

On the other hand, in some instances positive conclusions are 
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drawn from such small numbers that differences are wiped out by 
computation of probable error. For example, the conclusion that 
destitution increases the chance of failure and “luxury” seems to in- 
crease the chance for success is based upon thirty-five cases of desti- 
tution and twenty-five cases of “luxury.”’ Again, with regard to bad 
physical habits, comment is made that 70 per cent of the fifty-seven 
males who were excessive masturbators in the Chicago series turned 
out to be failures, while of the twenty-seven girls, 63 per cent were 
successes, ‘‘a reversal of findings for which there may be physiologi- 
cal and other explanations.” One other explanation would be that 
the differences are not significant. The rate for the boys, compared 
with their general rate, and the rate for the girls, also compared with 
their general rate, is about the same, and the differences so small that 
the probable error more than covers them. Another conclusion, with 
regard to type of offense, is that 82 per cent of failure for homosexual 
cases of boys appears “tremendous and highly significant.” This 
conclusion is based upon seventeen cases. 

The conclusions of the authors seem justified that differences 
in type of treatment alone are not responsible for the differences in 
outcome between Boston and Chicago. For Chicago the boys com- 
mitted showed 70 per cent failure; for Boston, however, the boys 
committed showed only 29 per cent failure, while the rate of failure 
for the non-committed Chicago boys was 34 per cent. Are we re- 
duced then to concluding that the difference must be due to some in- 
adequacy of treatment not defined but assumed because of the fact 
of failure? 

There is another possibility. Our authors insist that treatment 
should be adjusted to individual needs, and that needs are different; 
and they admit that the human material is different, although the sta- 
tistical tables failed to reveal any of consequence. They note (p. 210) 
that ‘some conditions and some personalities may be more diffi- 
cult of correction than others,” that “some few combinations of con- 
ditions and personality present almost insurmountable obstacles to 
reform of the individual,” that “it can be predicted with reasonable 
certainty that some individuals, by virtue of their mental character- 
istics plus their acquired delinquent trends, under ordinary living 
conditions will continue in delinquency and crime.” 
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They thus admit the possibility of combinations of character and 
experiences in which success is difficult of attainment, and may not 
occur at all. Is it not likely that in any community will be found ex- 
amples of gradation of these combinations, from the most favorable 
to the most unfavorable? May it not be possible that the distribu- 
tion of these combinations in Chicago is much the same as in Bos- 
ton, but that the Chicago cases are selected in greater proportion 
from the more unfavorable combinations? If so, we should expect a 
higher rate of failure for the Chicago cases, aside from any question 
of treatment. 

The authors tried to avoid this kind of selection by restricting 
the study to repeated offenders in both groups, and by rejecting petty 
offenders from both. But there is reason to think that these precau- 
tions were not sufficient. Even repeaters may be of different degrees 
of delinquency. It is not easy, or perhaps even possible, to grade de- 
linquent tendency by the type of offense committed. 

There are some positive reasons for thinking selection has been 
at work. We find a clew in the relation of population to volume of 
juvenile delinquency in the two cities. In proportion to the popula- 
tion there are four times as many court appearances of juveniles in 
Boston as in Chicago. To quote our authors: “Either Boston had 
very many more delinquents in proportion, or heard in its juvenile 
court types of cases which do not get into the Chicago court. The 
latter is the fact.” That is, in choosing groups for study the field 
drawn upon in Boston affords a much larger proportion of light cases 
than Chicago. Furthermore, the Chicago group was made up from 
clinic cases, which themselves represent a selection of “harder cases” 
from a total of comparatively hard cases, because the clinic cases are 
those that social workers find to be especial problems and refer to the 
clinic for that reason. 

The Boston group of cases used for comparisons with Chicago 
cases of 1909-14 were, apparently, not clinic cases, hence did not 
represent that sort of selection. 

The second Boston group were clinic cases. They show a higher 
percentage of failure, which may be due to the after-effects of war, 
as the authors suggest, or a chance variation due to small numbers, 
or to a selection through study at a clinic. In any case the field of 
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selection was broader. If there was a general run of lighter cases in 
the Boston court than in Chicago, the cases in the Boston clinic 
would naturally be lighter than those in the Chicago clinic. 

The fact also that the Boston group chosen for study was selected 
not from all Boston cases, but from the cases of one independent 
court, drawing on a small, comparatively dense neighborhood, from 
which it is easy to bring children to court, whereas the Chicago group 
was selected from a central court drawing on the entire area of Chi- 
cago, and to which access is not so easy in a physical sense, indicates 
that perhaps more of the light offenders would be taken to the Boston 
court than to the Chicago court. 

Certainly a difference between the Boston and Chicago cases in 
the seriousness of early delinquency—not alone in the adult out- 
come—is admitted by the authors. They point out that statistics 
given for juvenile offenses show that delinquents in Chicago are 
guilty of worse types of offenses when they first appear in court. For 
the selected cases they find it “impossible to decide whether the 
much greater proportion of success in Massachusetts is due to more 
effective institutional treatment, or to the fine parole work done 
afterward, or to both, or to the fact that through extremely serious 
early delinquency the Chicago boys had already a set which was 
harder to overcome.” Again: “‘We are thoroughly convinced... . 
that the delinquencies of Boston juvenile offenders are vastly milder 
in nature than those committed by juvenile delinquents in Chicago.” 
In the Boston series there were no cases of robbery or hold-ups, as 
there were in the Chicago series. 

Just what weight all these considerations may have, certainly 
enough doubt is raised as to the comparability of the Boston and 
Chicago groups as to leave us in the dark as to the real meaning of 
the difference in rates shown. And, even if it be true that there is a 
successful “‘treatment’’ for every case, and that any degree of “‘fail- 
ure’’ is unwarrantable, we are also left in the dark as to principles of 
treatment. 

All the help we get toward that planning of efficacious treatment 
which was the purpose of the authors in assembling the data pre- 
sented here is found in some general comparisons between the Boston 
and Chicago court systems and a special comment on the bad influ- 
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ence of detention homes. “One wonders,” say the authors, “if the 
difference in methods concerning detention is not a fundamental fea- 
ture in the whole delinquency situation in the two cities.” 

When we learn from the summary of court methods on the same 
page that the average length of stay for the boys (with 61 per cent of 
failure) was seven days, for the girls (with 46 per cent of failure) was 
eleven days in the Chicago home, we wonder how the authors make 
out their point and why seven and eleven days, respectively, of a de- 
tention home should outweigh the various enumerated background 
factors which are not shown to have an effect, although they have 
extended over the major part of the child’s life. 

We do get substantial help from this study, however, toward see- 
ing more clearly what difficulties are involved in trying to provide a 
fact basis for the improvement of social treatment, and a stimulus 
toward picking up the job where the authors have laid it down in 
this book and carrying it on further in the light of their experiences. 


Kate HoLtADAyY CLAGHORN 
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WOMEN AT WORK ON CHICAGO TRUCK FARMS 


and children in agriculture will be found in the truck-garden 

sections of a metropolitan area. In the following study an 
attempt is made to describe the conditions of women’s work in the 
trucking districts of the Chicago region. 

The time of the study includes the heaviest parts of the truck- 
farming season. A large proportion of the women work for only a 
few days during the season. Consequently, in order to obtain a fair 
picture of the women workers, they were interviewed regardless of 
the time they had spent on truck farms. Not all the women working 
on each farm were always interviewed, sometimes because of the 
conditions of their work, but oftener because of a language difficulty. 
Many wome:: spoke no English; often other workers were unwilling 
to act as interpreters; and, though provision was made for inter- 
viewing women of the nationalities most frequently encountered, an 
occasional woman was found with whom it was impossible to con- 
verse. 


\ N INTERESTING survival of the employment of women 


DESCRIPTION OF FARMS AND CHARACTER OF WORK 


The farms on which women were interviewed were scattered over 
the trucking area, a few in each of the districts selected for the study 
of children’s work outside the city, and some outside of these areas. 
Women were interviewed on thirty-seven farms, of which number, 
thirty are in the northern part of the county; three are within the 
city limits, on South State Street between Eighty-fourth and Ninety- 
second streets; and four are in the southern part of the county. Two 
of these last farms are within the district around South Holland; on 
one of them asparagus and sugar beets were grown, with women 
from Hammond, Indiana, as workers; on the other, onions and aspar- 

t This study was carried on in the summer and early fall of 1924. The United 
States Children’s Bureau made a study of the employment of children in the truck gar- 
dens almost simultaneously. Since the Children’s Bureau study included girls up to six- 
teen years of age, this study includes only girls of sixteen or older and adult women. The 
study of the employment of children will be found in U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 168. 
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agus were grown, with migratory families as laborers. The third 
South Side farm is a large onion and asparagus farm far south of the 
city, on which Italian women from Chicago Heights were working; 
and the fourth is far west of the city, a very large onion farm on 
which are employed huge groups of women and children from the 
southern sections of Chicago. A number of the northern farms, too, 
were on the very outskirts of the district included in the studies, the 
largest farm visited in the entire inquiry being farthest to the north- 
west. 

All these farms, as well as those on which children were inter- 
viewed, were within five miles of the city. A larger proportion, how- 
ever, were near the outskirts of the truck-farming area, probably be- 
cause a larger proportion of the interviews with women took place 
late in the season, when extra laborers are employed only on the 
larger farms, which are farther away from the city where land is less 
expensive than near the subdivisions. Like the farms on which 
children were interviewed, only the southern farms were highly 
specialized, the additional city and northern farms being diversified ; 
all for which the information was obtained raised more than five crops. 

The farms on which only women were interviewed were consider- 
ably larger than the other farms visited. The average acreage of the 
eleven farms, additional to those in the other study, for which acre- 
age was reported, was 45.5, while the average for the farms on which 
children were interviewed was 27.9; and the average acreage in truck 
crops was 38.3 on the additional farms and 19.3 for the others. The 
proportion on which only truck crops were grown was also larger, 
seven of the eleven for which a report was secured being used for no 
other crops. 

The work on these farms is irregular; extra help is needed at un- 
certain intervals on the diversified farms for short periods when the 
various crops are in need of weeding or harvesting; and on the farms 
on which many acres are devoted to one crop, large numbers of work- 
ers are necessary to take care of the work at the less frequent but 
longer periods when these important crops reach critical stages of 
their growth. The women often work in large groups, directed by a 
man as “row-boss.”’ They work often in straight lines stretching 
across a field, and each woman weeds or harvests two rows of plants 
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at a time. They may be discerned far across the fields by the white 
headdresses which give a picturesque aspect to the group when nearer 
at hand. Many workers work for only a day now and then during 
the summer, or for only a few days at a time during the harvesting of 
an important crop. The northern district is especially adapted to 
this casual sort of worker, as is the custom of obtaining workers at the 
end of the city street-car lines at Jefferson Park, where forty-three of 
the fifty wage-earners on North Side farms are accustomed to go to 
obtain work. There the farmers go with their automobiles or trucks 
early in the morning and take away as many helpers as they need for 
that particular day from the group which happens to be there. The 
wages also are determined each morning according to the demand for 
workers and the supply on hand. On mornings when there is an over- 
supply of workers, the trucks of the farmers, at least those who are 
popular employers, may be overloaded with people. Both the method 
of securing workers and the sort of work performed are illustrated by 
the following account of one day on a farm on which a number of 
‘women were interviewed. This farmer told of sending his big red 
truck to Jefferson expecting to pick up twenty women for the day. 
Many wanted work; all piled on the truck who could find room; and 
when the truck arrived at the farm, he found he had thirty-two 
women and the husbands of two of them. On their arrival the women 
were given breakfast of coffee and bread-and-butter sandwiches, and 
were set to picking pickles. It was so muddy that several of the 
women lost their shoes in the mud, which swallowed the shoes so 
completely that the women were unable to recover them, necessi- 
tating their working the rest of the day in bare feet. One woman ex- 
plained that it would take $5.00 to replace the shoes, and her wage 
for the day was $3.00. Because of the pressure of work the women 
were kept nine hours “‘in the pickles,” until all were gathered. Then 
the workers were put in the onion field for the rest of their eleven- 
hour day. Usually, the farmer explained, they would be changed 
after three hours in the cucumbers, as the change in posture is a 
relief. In picking pickles from the vines the women stoop and 
straighten up with each handful picked, while in twisting onion sets 7 
they sit on the ground. Today, therefore, they were too tired when 
started at the onions to do good work. In addition to a warm lunch 
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at noon, they were given a lunch at nine-thirty and at three, which is 
exactly like their breakfast, and is brought to them in the field, so 
that the rest is not more than ten minutes long. They turn their 
baskets upside down and sit on them. They go back to work with 
zest, however; and, unlike the children, who welcome every oppor- 
tunity to stop work for a few minutes, it is difficult to persuade the 
women to stop long enough to answer questions, even though it is 
explained to them that they do not lose money by doing so, as they 
are paid daily wages. It is easy to see, in this connection, why some 
farmers prefer women to children as workers and why all pay children 
only by the piece, though they may pay adults by the day. At a 
little after five o’clock the new truck started back to the end of the 
car line with its load of workers, starting them on their journey 
home. 


TYPE OF WORKERS AND ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WORK 


Ninety-two women were interviewed on the thirty-seven farms, 
seventy of them on the thirty northern farms, fifteen on the four 
South Side farms, and seven on the three city farms. Sixty-seven of 
those interviewed were day laborers, twenty-two were residents, two 
were migratory workers, and one a weekly worker. Fifty-one, over 
one-half of all the women interviewed, were day laborers from Chi- 
cago. Of the other day laborers, thirteen lived in other towns and 
three lived in the country. Of the resident workers, three lived on 
farms in the city, one on a farm in a town, and eighteen in rural dis- 
tricts. The weekly worker was from Chicago, and the migratory 
workers from rural districts. The resident farm workers and two 
other women, one a town day worker and one a rural day worker, 
were either themselves farm-owners or tenants, or were the wives or 
daughters of farm-owners or tenants, and did not earn wages. The 
other sixty-eight women were wage-earners. 

Most of the resident workers, eighteen out of tomntystine, were 
native born, as were the two migratory workers and the one weekly 
worker. On the other hand, of the sixty-seven day workers, sixty- 
two were foreign born, thirty-eight being Polish and fifteen Italian. 
The city day laborers were largely Slavic, thirty-seven of the forty- 
eight foreign-born city day workers being Polish and five Slovak, 
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while of the fourteen foreign-born town and rural day laborers, 
twelve were Italian. Most of the sixty-six foreign-born women were 
old residents of this country, forty-seven of the sixty foreign-born 
women reporting having been in the United States ten years or more, 
and all but seven at least five years. Their knowledge of the English 
language, however, did not suggest that they had had much contact 
with American life, as thirty-five did not speak English. Some of 
these had been here for long periods, as in the case of the Italian day 
laborer from the village of Schiller Park who had been in the United 
States for sixteen years, but for whom her son had to act as interpre- 
ter. Only slightly smaller was the number of women who were illiter- 
ate. Of the eighty-five for whom a report was secured, twenty-nine 
stated that they were unable to read and write in any language. 
Moreover, ten of the fifty-six husbands of the women workers for 
whom their wives reported were illiterate. Among these illiterate 
women was one native-born woman who had come with her husband 
and son from rural Missouri for the season’s work. All the others 
were foreign-born day workers. 

Two-thirds of the women were between thirty and fifty years of 
age. Nine were fifty years or over; and eighteen were under thirty, 
nine of them being under twenty. They had worked many years on 
truck farms, some of them for all the fifteen or twenty years they 
had been in the United States; others, who were native born, since 
they were small children. Seven of the nine under twenty years of 
age had worked on truck farms between five and ten years, and one, 
the nineteen-year-old daughter of a farm tenant, who disliked farm 
work and worked only because she was compelled to help her father, 
was working for her twelfth season. Two-thirds of the ninety women 
reporting had worked on truck farms for at least five years, thirty- 
nine of them for ten years or more, and nineteen for twenty years or 
longer. 

The hard labor involved, the long hours away from home, and its 
irregularity so differentiate truck-farm work from other forms of 
work available to most women in this area that it seems that there 
must be special reasons for its choice, either in the nature of the 
work or in the situation of the women themselves. Twenty workers 
were able to give reasons for their choice of this particular occupa- 
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tion. Eight had taken this work because nothing else was available. 
Among these was one woman who said that no one wanted to employ 
old women in the city, and a young girl who could find no factory 
work in her town since the factory in which she had been working 
had let out workers. To twelve, however, truck-farm work was defi- 
nitely preferable, for three because it came in school vacation when 
it was easier to leave their children; for three because it gave better 
pay than other occupations open to them; for one because of its cas- 
ual character; for four because they liked the work itself; and for one 
because it afforded her a vacation. This woman, who lives near the 
stock yards on South Halsted Street, enjoys “working in the open’”’; 
and to secure a “‘vacation’’ from the crowds and noise and dirt of the 
city, she leaves home before three o’clock in the morning on two days 
of each week and works eleven hours in the fields. 

A liking for field work was given as the reason for doing it by 
only a few women; but a majority of them did like the work. Only 
fourteen workers expressed a dislike for it, and nineteen were indif- 
ferent. The majority, also, thought that the general effect of farm 
work was beneficial. “Fresh air” was mentioned as its chief advan- 
tage by these women who live in congested city districts. Some of 
those who liked field work had worked on farms before coming to 
this country, an Italian woman in Italy, and a Polish woman who 
had traveled to Prussia to work on sugar-beet farms. Several of the 
old women like the work. One, seventy-two years old, says it makes 
her feel good, although she gets to Jefferson Park at four o’clock in 
the morning and works 11} hours. The farmer for whom this woman 
works says she has considerable property. Another of sixty years, 
who leaves home at three o’clock in the morning and works eleven 
hours a day from one to four days of the week, likes the work and 
feels “‘good,” instead of ‘‘rotten”’ as she says she feels in the winter 
when she stays in town. Some, however, gave less favorable evi- 
dence. One woman, who said she had to work to supplement her 
husband’s earnings because the “‘children want to eat,” says that be- 
cause of the long trip and the long working day, farm work is too 
hard and that she is often ill from fatigue the day after working. She 
works four days a week, and has worked for ten years. Another says 
she goes home from work so tired she cannot sleep. She has worked 
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on farms for more than twenty years and has had eight children, all 
of whom died soon after birth or when very young. 

However, to most of the women workers truck-farm work is 
merely a “‘job,”’ a means of getting money, either to “get rich,” as 
one woman said, or because of unusual expenses, as in the case of a 
woman whose oldest son had tuberculosis. In thirty-five cases, the 
women were working because of the death, illness, or unemployment 
of the husband, his insufficient employment, or insufficient pay for 
his work, or because of unusual demands upon this income by an 
exceptionally large family. In two of these cases the husband was 
crippled, in ten he was dead, and in nine he was unemployed. Al- 
together, in forty-two cases financial need was the reason given for 
work on these farms; in twenty-four, the worker belonged to the 
family operating the farm; in twenty, family, financial, and other 
reasons were present; and in six no reason was given. It seems that 
the causes for the seeking of this particular type of employment must 
be sought in the family situations of the workers. 


FAMILY SITUATION 


Two-thirds (sixty-one) of the women interviewed were married; 
one-fifth (eighteen) were widows; twelve were unmarried; and con- 
cerning one, no report was secured. Statements concerning the usual 
occupations of their husbands were made by fifty-two women. The 
husbands of fifteen of these were farmers or farm laborers. All of the 
others were unskilled laborers, except one factory foreman, two car- 
penters, and a cobbler and a tailor, both of whom have their own 
shops; and three men who had no customary occupation, one being 
paralyzed, another “‘too lazy,” and the other “too drunk” to keep a 
job. Besides these three men, thirteen others were unemployed at 
the time of the inquiry, though this was given as the reason for the 
work of only nine women. 

Sixty-three of the ninety-one women from whom a report was ob- 
tained regarding their family situation had children under sixteen, 
and twenty-eight had children under six years of age. Twenty-two 
had children with them in the field, but of these only two were 
children under six years. Besides the forty-one women whose chil- 
dren were all at home, thirteen who had children with them had left 
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other children at home, so that altogether there were fifty-four fami- 
lies in which children were at home during the long absence of the 
mother. In nine families the children were cared for by the father; in 
thirteen, by other adults; and in thirty, they were looking after 
themselves with no other help. 

There seems to be a definite connection between the length of 
time worked during the year and the family situation of the worker. 
The wage-earning women who had young children had worked short- 
er times during the year than the others. Only one of the twenty-one 
wage-earning women with children under six years had worked as 
much as three months; while seven of the forty-nine wage-earners 
with children under sixteen had done so. However, all the non-wage- 
earning women with children, that is, members of farm families, had 
worked three months or more. One-half of the women who worked 
very short periods on truck farms were women with young children. 
Only one woman with a child under six worked at a second occupa- 
tion with a total duration of five months or more. Asa rule, too, the 
married women worked on the farms for short periods only. Of the 
forty-four married women whose husbands were in non-agricultural 
work and who reported duration of farm work, only one had worked 
as long as five months, and only six more had worked three months 
but less than five, while thirty-seven had worked less than three 
months. On the other hand, about half of the single and widowed 
women (thirteen of the twenty-seven reporting duration of work) 
had worked three months or more during the year. 

Most of the women found working on truck farms live in foreign 
neighborhoods in the poorer parts of the city; and apparently their 
work, scattered and jrregular as it is, is undertaken in the midst of 
pressing family concerns because it offers an opportunity to obtain 
money for the necessities of life. They are, however, members of self- 
supporting families. The families are near the poverty line,-but with 
ordinary health and luck can and do support themselves, and call 
upon others to help only when an emergency or irremediable condi- 
tions force them below their customary level. 

In the case of every Chicago resident whose name was known, an 
effort was made to discover whether or not the family was known to 
a social agency by “clearing” the names at the Social Service Ex- 
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change. Although it was difficult to obtain the correct spelling of 
their names from illiterate foreign women and some may have been 
missed, it is probable that in the search by the staff of the Exchange 
most of those helped were found. The names of forty-four daily 
workers, two resident workers, and one weekly worker living in Chi- 
cago, and, in addition, four daily and five resident workers living in 
towns and rural districts, were looked up; and only nine, all city day 
workers, were found who had been known to social agencies. Of 
these, only four had received any pecuniary aid. In only two cases 
had any substantial aid been received, and these were both women 
who had received no help from outside until the illness or death of 
the chief bread-winner oi the family. Two other families had re- 
ceived temporary aid during a period of unemployment of the head 
of the household. Temporary desertion of the husband was the cause 
of the only other application for financial aid, and this had been re- 
fused. The other four families registered had never asked or received 
financial help. Two of them had received temporary medical care; 
one had asked for work only when the husband was out of work; and 
one had asked legal aid only, and this had not been given. 


TYPE OF WORK PERFORMED 


Among the women interviewed, more worked on onions than on 
any other one crop. Only eight of the ninety-two had done no work 
on onions, and all but twenty of these eighty-four onion workers had 
worked on onion sets. The kinds of work done by the women are sim- 
ilar to those done by the children, including planting, weeding, and 
carrying all kinds of onions; pulling, peeling, and bunching and wash- 
ing green onions; topping, pulling, and bunching dry onions, and 
picking up, twisting, or clipping them; twisting or picking up onion 
sets, and sifting and crating them. Next in importance to onion sets, 
were, in order of the number of workers reporting them, beets, car- 
rots, beans, cabbages, tomatoes, and pickles. From forty-seven to 
thirty-six women reported work on each. In all, thirty-four crops 
were reported. 

A proportion of women similar to the proportion of children had 
worked on only one process on the day previous to the interview, 
sixty-eight having done so, while nineteen had done two kinds of 
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work, principally weeding onions and cutting asparagus on South 
Side farms, and four had performed three or more. Work on only one 
crop on the previous day was also reported by sixty-eight women. 
With the women, as well as the children, the list of farming opera- 
tions performed and crops worked on during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the interview is only a minimum; and a number of both have 
undoubtedly been omitted in trying to remember back over the year. 
However, more kinds of work were done by the individual women 
workers than by the children. 

The number of crops the women worked on during the year 
varied from one to eighteen. Twenty-one women had worked on ten 
or more crops, an equal number on seven to nine crops, nineteen on 
four to six crops, and only twenty-five on three crops or less. The 
number of crops reported also roughly corresponds to the length of 
time the worker had worked during the year, as all those who had 
worked five months or more reported work on at least four crops; 
while all who reported three crops or less had worked less than one 
month, except two for whom duration was not reported; none report- 
ing more than nine crops had worked less than one month, and the 
three reporting sixteen or more crops had worked five months or 
more. 

All the women interviewed had harvested during the year, and 
seventy-nine had cultivated as well. Cultivation and harvesting are 
practically the entire work of wage-earning women on truck farms. 
Only two women, both resident workers, had helped in the prepara- 
tion of the soil; and planting or transplanting was reported by 
twenty-one women, all but three of them belonging to farm families. 

Planting, usually called “seeding,” is done by hand or by ma- 
chine; the transplanting reported by the women is done by hand. 
These processes were reported for twenty-one crops. Of the seventy- 
nine women who reported cultivating, seventy reported: weeding 
twenty-three crops, usually by hand, and in a few instances with the 
short-handled, triangular-shaped “‘onion-hoe”’ which involves the 
same stooping position as hand weeding; twenty-four had used an 
ordinary long-handled hoe; nine had used a wheel hoe, and only one, 
a resident worker, had used a machine cultivator. Two had thinned, 
and ten tied cauliflower. Five of these reported no other part in cul- 
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tivating than this process of tying the leaves of the cauliflower over 
the head so as to protect it from exposure to the sun and keep it 
white as it grows. 

Next in importance to weeding are the various processes of har- 
vesting. Picking was reported by the next largest number, sixty- 
three; fifty-five had cut; fifty had bunched; forty-four had pulled 
various crops; and forty-two had twisted or picked up onions, either 
dry or sets. In addition to these processes, eighteen women reported 
boxing, sacking, or packing vegetables; and from one to seven women 
reported other processes, such as trimming cauliflower, cutting tops 
of dry onions, loading, including throwing sugar beets and catching 
cabbage, washing and carrying various vegetables, sorting pickles, 
topping sugar beets, and sifting onions. Some of the harvesting done 
by the women is harder than that performed by children. Many 
women in the Chicago district pull sugar beets, though only one of 
those interviewed had done so. The woman must stoop over to pull 
the beets from the ground, which has first been loosened by a plow, 
two rows at a time, and pile them in one row. When the wagon is 
brought to the field, she throws the heavy beets upon it, an operation 
which the worker described as “‘making her ache all over.” She had 
cut her finger on the edge of a leaf while pulling, and had bandaged it 
with a piece torn from her blue apron. 


DURATION OF WORK 


The length of time they had spent on truck farms during the 
schedule year was stated by eighty-seven women, of whom only 
eighteen had worked as long as five months. Seventeen had worked 
from three to five months, while thirty had worked less than three 
but at least one month, and twenty-two had worked less than one 
month in the year. Only the members of farming families worked 
for a large proportion of the year. 

Twenty-five of the women reported that they had done other 
work than truck-farm work and housework in their own homes dur- 
ing the year. Two of these had worked on their own general farms 
in Missouri, nine had been in domestic service of some kind, and 
fourteen had worked in factories. Only two who reported other work 
had worked on truck farms as much as five months; and these were 
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both unmarried daughters of farmers, who helped their parents dur- 
ing the busy season on the farm and worked in the city in the winter, 
one of them in a factory for two months, and one at housework for 
six months. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WORK 


Payment of wages is most often made at the close of each day’s 
work; forty-nine of the sixty-seven wage-earners reporting were 
working on this basis. The method of securing workers for the day 
only, on the North Side, makes daily payment necessary; and all but 
three of the fifty wage-earners on northern farms were paid daily. 
One of these exceptions was a weekly worker paid by the week; one 
worker was paid by the month; and one, on request. 

Women’s wages are, more often than children’s, on a time basis. 
On the day before each interview, which may be considered a typical 
day, since eighty of the ninety-two women were engaged in harvesting 
processes, only four women (and these were all harvesting onion sets) 
were paid by piece rates. These rates were eight cents and sixteen 
cents per bushel harvested. All the rest of the sixty-eight wage-earn- 
ers, except one who did not report wages, were paid time wages. 
Monthly wages were paid to one woman, who received $100 per 
month; and seven were paid by the hour, usually for hoeing and oc- 
casionally for harvesting, at rates varying from 25 cents to 40 cents. 
The rest, over four-fifths of the wage-earners, were paid day wages, 
the rates varying from $1.50 and $2.50, each paid to one woman only, 
to $4.75 per day, centering at $3.00, the rate received by twenty-nine 
women. Nine women received $3.50; while eight were paid $4.00 per 
day. 

Weeding was usually paid at the rate of $3.00 per day; general 
harvesting, from $1.50 to $3.50, oftenest $3.00 and $3.50; and only 
the fourteen women working that day on pickles and onions received 
rates above $3.50. The higher rates of $3.75 to $4.75 are paid be- 
cause of the necessity for harvesting large acreages of these crops 
within a very short time in order to have them in the right condition 
for marketing. The heavy demand by farmers at Jefferson Park for 
workers sends the price up. Cutting asparagus, as it takes only part 
of each day, is combined, when women work at it, with weeding or 
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hoeing other crops; and both were paid on time basis, at rates of 30 
cents an hour or $3.00 a day. 

There is not always a full day’s work to be done, and the actual 
amounts received by the women workers are sometimes less than the 
rates. However, only four of the sixty-six women reporting wages 
on the typical day earned less than $2.00. Almost half, thirty-two, 
earned from $3.00 to $4.00. One woman who received $1.50 worked 
twelve hours for it. Another, though she twisted onion sets for 93 
hours, taking off no tirae for lunch, was able to earn only $1.20 when 
paid at the rate of four cents for a half-bushel. The other two who 
earned less than $2.00 on the typical day worked only a half-day 
each. The fifteen women earning from $2.00 to $3.00 had worked be- 
tween six and twelve hours; while those earning from $3.00 to $4.00 
had worked from eight to twelve hours. The correspondence be- 
tween payment and length of the working-day was further exempli- 
fied by the fifteen women earning from $4.00 to $5.00, all but one 
of whom had worked between ten and twelve hours, the exception 
having worked only eight hours. 

A report of the amount earned and the number of days worked 
during the week preceding the interview was secured from sixty-one 
women. Thirty-six had earned from $10.00 to $20.00 during the 
week. Here also wages received varied according to time worked. 
Five women had earned less than $5.00 during the week, but they 
had worked only one or two days. Eleven earned from $5.00 to 
$10.00, but eight of them had worked only two days, while one 
worked three, and two had worked four days of the week. The nine- 
teen who earned from $10.00 to $15.00 had worked three to six days; 
the seventeen earning from $15.00 to $20.00, and the nine earning 
$20.00 or more, had worked four to seven days. Not more than nine- 
teen hours had been spent in work by any of the women earning less 
than $5.00 during the week; two of the eleven women earning $5.00 
and less than $10.00 had worked thirty-two hours or more to earn 
it, while only two of the nineteen receiving $10.00 and less than 
$15.00 had earned it in less than thirty-two hours. Of the twenty- 
six women earning $15.00 or over during the week, all had worked 
thirty-two hours or more, and five had worked at least twice that 
long. 
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Naturally, with irregularity both in the demands of the work and 
in the ability of the women, on account of other duties, to work on 
the farms, the number of hours of field work in a week is not great. 
Only eighty-two women could report the number of hours they had 
worked during the week previous to the interview. Of these, fifty- 
one had worked thirty-two hours but less than fifty-six, with twenty- 
seven of these working forty hours but less than forty-eight. Only 
eleven worked fifty-six hours or more, and six of these worked sixty- 
four hours or more. The number of days worked corresponded to the 
hours, as sixty-four of the eighty-six reporting had worked four, 
five, and six days of the week preceding, and of these twenty-nine 
had worked five days. Of the twenty-seven who worked from forty 
to forty-eight hours, sixteen had worked five days, ten had worked 
four days, and one worked six days. Others who had worked five 
days had put in from thirty to seventy hours during the week. 


LENGTH OF THE WORKING DAY 


Only five of the ninety-one women who reported the length of 
time they had spent in the field on their most recent day employed 
before the interview had worked less than six hours, and only five 
had worked twelve hours or longer. Sixty-eight women, three- 
fourths of the whole group, worked between eight and twelve hours. 
Altogether, forty-two women had worked over ten hours, the legal 
working day in Illinois for women in other occupations. Twenty-five 
were daily wage-earners, twenty-three of them from the city, and 
only two of the entire group working over ten hours were native 
born. These hours are much longer than those found by the United 
States Children’s Bureau in a study of the work of mothers on truck 
farms near Norfolk, Virginia,’ where a majority of those studied 
spent less than eight hours in the field on a typical day. 

Of the ninety-one women who reported the hour at which they be- 
gan work the day before the interview, forty-four, nearly one-half, 
had begun before seven o’clock. Of these, five were living on the 
farms on which they worked, as members of the farmer’s family or as 
migratory workers, and one other came less than a mile. The re- 


* Child Labor and the Work of Mothers on Norfolk Truck Farms, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 130 (Washington, 1924), pp. 22 and 23. 
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maining thirty-eight, however, lived in Chicago, and came at least 
five miles to reach their work. Thirty-five came ten miles or over, 
six having traveled between fifteen and twenty miles, and eleven 
having come twenty miles or more. Of the entire group, forty came 
ten miles or more, traveling by means of electric car and automobile, 
as did three who had journeys of less than ten miles. The women 
always pay their own car fare of seven cents each way, and the farm- 
er takes them to and from the street car in his automobile or truck. 
Thirty-four who either stayed on the farms or had less than five 
miles to go, had no transportation. All the others came by electric 
interurban or all the way by the farmer’s automobile—ten by inter- 
urban, and four by automobile. 

The long distances traveled and the time consumed in making 
the journeys add immensely to the length of the women’s day. A 
number of women volunteered information regarding the early hour 
at which they were forced to get up and leave home in order to reach 
the meeting place in time for the farmers’ labor market, and the late 
hour at which they reached home at night. Some of them stressed 
the little time left for sleep; others, the little time left for the house- 
hold duties which must either be done after their return at night or 
left to accumulate until Sunday or another day on which they stay 
home from work. When the woman away from home such long hours 
has children at home, the effect upon the children may be serious. 
Thirty-two of the forty-four women who began work before 7:00 
A.M. on the typical day had children under sixteen. Twenty-eight 
of these were Chicago women who had to make arrangements for 
long hours away. The following cases illustrate the difficult program 
of the woman caused by her long day and the effect upon the chil- 
dren of her long daily absence, and, in addition, are illustrative of 
the history and family background of the woman which influence her 
choice of farm work or make it necessary. 


Mrs. X leaves home at 3:30 A.M. and gets back at 7:00 P.M., working in the 
field eleven hours, from 5:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Time for two lunches is allowed, 
but the women take only a very few minutes, gulping down their coffee and 
bread, and rush back to work. Mrs. X worked more steadily than many of the 
women, having worked usually five days of the week for four months in the field, 
and, in addition, worked two months of the winter in a restaurant. She has a 
husband, who is a watchman in a candy factory, and three children between six 
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and twelve years of age, for whose clothes she feels compelled to supplement her 
husband’s wages. During the mother’s fifteen-and-a-half-hour absence from 
home the twelve-year-old girl is in charge of herself and two other children. 
She supervises the home during the long, free days of vacation as well as during 
the school term when there are some hours of supervision but she also has the 
added responsibility of dressing the children for school. Mrs. X has worked on 
truck farms ten of her twenty years in America. She also did field work in 
Europe, but says “work in Europe, work in America, all the same.” She also 
said, ‘‘Sure, I like the work, what else can I do? The children need clothes.” 

Another woman, also with three children between six and sixteen years of 
age, is forced to work to supplement the earnings of her husband, who does not 
work steadily, for, she says, the “children must eat.”” She works 9} hours a day, 
but gets up at three, and after her return home at seven o’clock at night has 
housework to do. Her only objection to farm work is the going back and forth, 
which takes so much time that she does not get enough sleep. She works quite 
steadily, altogether for three to four months of the year, which means that these 
children also care for themselves both in school time and in vacation. In addi- 
tion, she works in the winter two days per week doing laundry work. 

Mrs. Y lives farther away from the farms, so that though she gets up at 
three in the morning, she does not get home until seven-thirty in the evening. 
She has worked on one farm all year, that is, six days a week for four months. 
In the winter she did cleaning in a tailor shop for two months. She is a widow 
with four children, only one of them over sixteen. The others are left with no 
other care than that the “lady upstairs” can give, whether the children are at 
home all day or in school part of the time. She has worked on truck farms twelve 
of her nineteen years in the United States. 

Mrs. Z also lives nearly thirty miles away from her daily work. She gets up 
at 2:00 A.M. in order to get to Jefferson Park in time for the farmers’ wagons. She 
does this work because she thinks it pays higher wages than she can earn in a 
factory. As a tobacco-packer she earned $12.00 to $15.00 per week, and on the 
farms last week she worked four days earning $16.50. However, she feels better 
when in the factory because she gets more sleep. Now she gets only five hours a 
night. She is fifty-four years old, and a widow with two children over sixteen 
and one daughter of twelve who had been with her mother in the field for two 
days, but during the rest of the time, nearly two months, that her mother had 
been working on the farms, the child had stayed at home by herself. Mrs. Z 
has worked in the field twelve years of the fourteen she has been in this country. 

Mrs. A worked four days of the week previous to the interview, leaving four 
young children at home with an eighteen-year-old brother. She finds the work 
hard because of the home work she has to do, but does it because, though her 
husband is employed, they “need the money.” 

Mrs. B, who leaves home at 3:30 A.M., explained that though on some farms 
work did not start until six or seven o’clock, one must be at the end of the car 
line in time for the early farmers who may be back at their farms with their load 
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of workers and at work by five. This is the first year Mrs. B has worked on truck 
farms, and she has worked less than two weeks altogether. Her work is necessary 
because her husband has no employment. He therefore stays at home with their 
five children, all under sixteen, one of whom is under six years. 

One young woman of twenty-six whose husband works in a factory, and 
who leaves her little child of less than six years with the landlady, comes to the 
farms because her husband does not earn enough for their needs. Although she 
worked in the old country, she does not think it was so hard, because here she 
has to get up so early—to leave the house a little after two in the morning. 


None of these families has ever received help from charitable 
agencies so far as could be traced through the registration bureau. 
The following is the only woman interviewed who was found to be 
receiving regular help from a private charitable agency. 

The agency has been enabled by Mrs. C’s work on truck farms during two 
or three months of each of the last two years to cut down the amount of help 
given her. To do this work she is reported by the charity visitor to go to work 
at 4:00 A.M. and to return at 7:00 P.M. In the meantime four children are at 
home alone, boys aged nine and five, and girls aged six and three. Both Mrs. C 
and the superintendent of the district office of the agency named the girl of six 
as caretaker during the mother’s absence, the social worker remarking that she 
was doing very well and that since the women of this neighborhood did very 
little looking after their children anyway, letting them play on the streets while 
the mothers stayed in the kitchen, the woman might just as well be away at 
work, 


The following is an example of situations which may develop 
when the mother of a family is away from home as much as she is 
when working on truck farms. 

Mrs. D’s daughter, sixteen years old, has been known to the Juvenile Court 
since she was nine years old for stealing and for immorality. A charitable agency 
knew two years before the child was first brought into court that Mr. D worked 
irregularly and drank; that Mrs. D worked on farms to support the family 
when Mr. D was not working; that the family was living in dark, damp, base- 
ment rooms; and that the children were said to be living on cabbage and black 
cofiee. In 1922, when the girl was fourteen, her baby was born. At this time 
the court knew that the mother got up at 4:00 A.M., left for work at 4:30, 
and returned from the farms at 7:30 P.M. As the court officer describes the fam- 
ily in 1923: Mrs. D worked in the onion fields; the children were unsupervised 
all day; Mary, ten years old, was dirty and uncared for but had a good school 
report; Joe, twelve, was likewise dirty and uncared for, and was troublesome, 
on the high road to delinquency, and in need of supervision. During 1924, the 
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year before the interview, Mrs. D worked in a pickle factory, standing in water 
above her ankles, earning $15.00 per week, and had worked some, though less 
than a month, in the fields. 
SUMMARY 

Aside from the members of farming families, most of the women 
found at work on truck farms near Chicago were day laborers living 
in congested and foreign districts of Chicago. Many of them did not 
speak English and could not read or write. A majority were married 
and had children under sixteen years of age. The husbands were 
chiefly unskilled laborers; and the families, though with low in- 
comes, were self-supporting. The women worked irregularly and for 
comparatively short portions of the year, a majority having worked 
on truck farms less than three months of the year preceding the in- 
terview. The irregularity of the demand for workers on truck farms 
appears to make this occupation desirable to women with home 
responsibilities. Irregularity and short duration of farm work were 
especially marked among the women with young children. 

Cultivating and harvesting were the chief field occupations of the 
women workers. Wages were fair, but hours of work were long, four- 
fifths of the workers having spent eight hours or more in the field on a 
typical day. The length of time spent away from home by these 
women each day is increased by the distance of the work from their 
homes, a majority of the wage-earners living from ten to thirty miles 
away from the farms, so that four hours or more are often added by 
travel to the hours spent in the field. Time spent in bargaining for 
work at Jefferson Park market increased the hours away from home 
of the large majority of the wage-earners. The early hours at which 
the farmers are accustomed to start the field work aggravates this 
situation. Many women are forced to leave their homes by three 
o’clock in the morning. These inconvenient and long hours increase 
the strain of the work upon the workers, especially when added to 
home duties, and are even more undesirable because of the necessity 
of leaving children at home for such long periods without adequate 


care. 
DorotHy WILLIAMS BURKE 
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THE CIVIL WAR AND THE CRIME WAVE OF 
1865-70 


throughout the period of the Great War, and there has been 

a post-war interest in many countries as to the effect of war 
in producing an aftermath of crime. The war, said an English 
writer early in the year 1920, 
has destroyed with a hand more desolating than the Black Death or the most 
terrible plagues of history. But its consequences do not end with destruction. 
The people who have taken serious part in it are not the same people as those 
who went into it..... They are changed peoples. They have passed through 
an experience which has altered habits, temper, outlook, in five years, more than 
fifty years of ordinary life would have altered them. 

Some of the consequences of that experience are obviously bad. The epi- 
demic of crimes of violence is the natural sequel of war, for men learn in that 
school to think little of life. The same increase of crime of this kind followed the 
Napoleonic Wars both here and in France.* 

Sir Nevil Macready, chief commissioner of the Metropolitan 
police, discussing the same point, did not go back to the Napoleonic 
wars; but after stating that every great war had been followed by an 
increase in crime, he comforted himself by saying that, leaving out 
modern methods of publicity, the position in Great Britain in 1919- 
20 was, to say the least, not worse than it had been after the Crimean 
War. The Commissioner continued: 

One curious thing about these crimes is that so many of them, particularly 
those of violence, are done by comparatively young men. A lot of these youths 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two had no occupation before the war. 
They joined the army and “did their bit.” The war made a greater impression 
on their minds than it did on those of older men. When they come home they 
think it very fine to take up this means of livelihood. They have been accus- 
tomed and encouraged to take life lightly, and you cannot expect every indi- 
vidual to go back to the normal state in a minute.? 


sk: effect of war on crime conditions was much discussed 


A significant reference to this same subject was made by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who, speaking at a dinner in London in Novem- 
ber, 1919, is reported to have said: 


Nation, XXVI (London, January 10, 1920), 498. 
2 Interview reported in the Manchester Guardian, January 30, 1920. 
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People talk about the world on the morrow of the Great War as if somehow 
or other we had all been transported into a higher form. We have been trans- 
formed into a sphere which is definitely lower from almost every point of view 
than that which we had attained in the days before Armageddon. Never was 
there a time when people were more disposed to turn to courses of violence, 
to show scant respect for law and country and tradition and procedure than the 
present. There never was a time when more complete callousness and indiffer- 
ence to human life and suffering were exhibited by the great communities all 
over the world. On the expanse of Europe an insidious seething scene of misery 
has formed—a malevolence which is not for the moment dangerous, because it 
proceeds only on the basis of exhaustion of a kind that the world has never 
before recorded. 


Mr. Churchill’s picture has had its counterpart in other coun- 
tries and in other times.? Nearly four hundred years ago, Sir Thomas 
More, writing in the Utopia, described the outbreak of lawlessness 


t See ibid. (weekly ed.), November 28, 1919. 

2 Referring to more recent history, “crime epidemics” were reported, for example, 
after the Franco-Prussian War in France and Germany, and in a lesser degree, but to 
some extent, in Great Britain after the South African War. 

As regards the South African War the English prison commissioners conducted 
an interesting inquiry during the years 1902-3 to ascertain the causes of the increase 
in the prison population during that and the preceding year (see Report of the Com- 
missioners of Prisons [Cd. 1800], p. 11). The following table, which shows the number 
of persons tried on indictment and summarily in the years ending March 31, rgo1, and 
March 31, 1903, in England and Wales, indicates the extent of this increase. 














TRIED ON INDICTMENT TRIED SUMMARILY 
YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31 Actual Number per Actual Number per 
100,000 100,000 
Number Population Number Population 
MOOT xe CGcesb vee’ @ 7,091 21.9 141,500 438.9 
DOG s vevvdleguucucses 8,271 25.0 168,286 509.9 

















The commissioners ascribed the increase indicated in the table given above in part 
to an increase in activity on the part of the police; but their inquiry indicated that the 
increase had also been caused (1) by the effect of the war in South Africa as affecting 
charges for drunkenness and assault and (2) by the growth of vagrancy and of offenses 
against workhouse regulations. 

It is quite probable, judging from the effect of the recent war, that the second cause 
might also have been ascribed to the war. The commissioners stated further that al- 
though only 1,568 soldiers who actually served in South Africa had been committed 
to prison by ordinary courts during the year, the opinion of some governors of prisons 
was that much additional drinking, leading to the committal of petty crime, had re- 
sulted from the then recent war. One governor reported, for example, that the depar- 
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and crime that inevitably followed the conclusion of a great war. 
Thus he described the dark days of a new peace 


when they had no war, peace nothing better than war, by reason that their 
people in war had so inured themselves to corrupt and wicked manners that they 
had taken a delight and pleasure in robbing and stealing, that through man- 
slaughter they had gathered boldness to mischief, that their laws were had in 
contempt, and nothing set by or regarded. 


The French sociologist, Augustin Hathon, the author of La 
psychologie du militaire professionnel, written in 1893, has discussed, 
in a book prepared during the Great War, the effect of war upon the 
standards of conduct of those engaged in it. The theory of M. 
Hamon is that war reverses 


the customary moral value of men’s actions. Life in the midst of violence and 
slaughter develops in man an appetite for violence and accustoms him to the 
idea of resorting to violence in order to obtain the realization of his desires and 
requirements. The life of war educates men for war, not for peace..... 

The continual spectacle which the soldier has had before his eyes for 
months and years is so full of horrors that the human being has been gradually 
becoming insensitive. He no longer pities the sufferings of others, and he feels 
his own less keenly. This explains how men can march for hours even when 
atrociously wounded. They acquire a contempt for death and suffering. .... 
Moreover, the dangers incurred and the constant presence of death have accus- 
tomed men to be unafraid. They are less fearful than of old, so that constraint 
is no longer effective. 


ture, the success, and, still more, the return of troops had been the occasion or the 
excuse for excessive drinking. 

After the Franco-Prussian War, there was a crime epidemic both in France and in 
Germany. In France for a whole decade after the War of 1870 there was a very great 
increase in crime. The same phenomenon had been noted after the Revolution of 1848, 
and it was to combat this dangerous situation that Bonneville de Marsangy worked out 
his A mélioration de la loi criminelle, which was to be the source of the legislative reforms 
of the Second Empire. See J. A. Roux, “Ce que sera la criminalité aprés la guerre,” 
Revue politique et parlementaire, XCI (April, 1917), 34; see also Bonger, Criminality 
and Ec ic Conditions, pp. 55-56, 63-67, 74-83, 233-35, and 344, for statistics on 
this subject. 

*Hamon, Lessons of the World War, pp. 355-57. M. Hamon also quotes Laotze, 
who said, “Where the army is, there also is misery and devastation”; and Seneca, who 
declared, “One cannot at the same time behave as a good General and a good man.” 
Tertullian asserted that “deceit, cruelty, and injustice are the appanage of war.” 
Machiavelli wrote, “He who follows war as a profession cannot be other than vicious. 
War makes thieves, and peace builds gibbets for them.” For Voltaire “thieves and 
soldiers” were synonymous. See ibid., p. 285. 
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It is not the purpose of the present study to present such facts as 
are available regarding the effect of the war—to present a theory as 
to the general effect of war upon the minds and habits of men or 
nations, or to discuss the theories of M. Hamon and other writers. 
A subject of special interest, however, and one that has received 
little attention from our historians, is the effect of our American 
Civil War upon crimes in this country during the period of the war 
and after its close. 

In a report on prison conditions in the United States prepared 
in 1872 for the International Prison Congress, Mr. Frank Sanborn, 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Charities, gave an account of 
conditions at this time: 

In regard to the number of prisoners in confinement at any one time and the 
whole number committed during a year, it is to be remarked that both have 
greatly increased in the United States since the close of the Civil War, six years 
ago. During the progress of that conflict and especially in the years 1863-64 the 
prison inmates were often reduced to less than two-thirds their number in 1860, 
and scarcely more than half their present number; but at that time the number 
of women in prison was greater than before or since. The census of 1860 gave as 
the whole number of prison inmates June 1, 1860, about 19,000 in the whole 
country; but this was much less than the true number, which probably exceeded 
26,000, the population of the country being something more than 31,000,000. 
During the Civil War it is probable that the prisoners in confinement in the 
summer season, when they are always fewest, were reduced to 20,000. Immedi- 
ately on the close of the war the increase of commitments was startling, and 
among the new commitments were thousands of soldiers and sailors, many of 
whom had fought well in the campaign. At one time more than half of the in- 
mates of the Northern state prisons must have been persons who had been 
enrolled in the army or navy and many of whom had been good soldiers. This 
state of things culminated in 1867, since when the prisoners of this class have 
been diminishing, but in the meantime the change in the social and industrial 
conditions of the South have begun to bring into the prisons of that section a 
great increase of colored convicts..... How soon this apparent increase of 
crime will reach a maximum it is hard to say, but probably within two or three 
years, 


Criminal statistics during and after the Civil War period are not 
easily collected. In general, however, from such data as are avail- 
able, four conclusions may be drawn: (1) There was a marked and 
general decrease in the number of male prisoners during the war 
years. (2) But an increase in the number of female prisoners ap- 
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parently occurred in many places during the same time. (3) An 
increase also in the number of children in prison was marked in some 
states and probably occurred rather generally. (4) A marked in- 
crease occurred in the number of commitments of men to prison 
during the years following the war. 


DECREASE IN MALE PRISONERS DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR 


In a Report on the Prisons and Reformatories of the United States 
made to the New York Legislature early in 1867, attention was called 
to the effect of the war on the prison population of the country: 

During the late tremendous civil war, there was a diminution of male 
prisoners in all the state prisons of 10 to 50 per cent. This by no means indicates 
a diminution of crime. Criminals were as numerous, perhaps more numerous 
than ever; but convictions were fewer. This was due to several causes. One of 
these causes was tersely expressed by a sheriff, who observed to one of us during 
the progress of the strife that the penalty of crime now-a-days was to enlist in 
the army, and get a large bounty. This was perhaps “putting too fine a point 
upon it’’; but there was an element of truth in the remark. Mr. Prentice, of the 
Ohio penitentiary, thus explains the matter: ‘Local committees have secured 
the release of young men from punishment for minor offenses on condition that 
they would enlist. Others have fled for refuge to the army, and thus have 
avoided arrest. Old criminals have sought the army not only for refuge but as a 
field for fresh depredations.” 


In Tables I and II are presented such data as are available relat- 
ing to the prison population and the number of commitments to the 
state prisons of seven of the northern states from 1860 to 1870. 

So far as the years 1861-65 go, Table I indicates that the total 
prison population reached its lowest point in the year 1865; but 
Table II, which gives not the total prison population but the 
number of persons committed within the year, shows that an in- 
crease in the number of prison commitments began in 1865, appar- 
ently following closely on the great demobilization. Total prison 
population is of course a cumulative figure and depends, not only 
upon the number of commitments through a series of years, but 
upon the length of sentence. During the Civil War, apparently, 
sentences were given with reluctance; and when given, they were 
probably of short duration. After the fall of Richmond in April, 
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1865, soldiers returning home may have been leniently dealt with 
as to the length of their sentences, but they were frequently com- 
mitted to prison. An increase in prison population and in prison 


commitments after the war is clearly indicated. 


TABLE I 


TOTAL POPULATION OF STATE PRISONS OF FouR NORTHERN 
STATES, 1860-70 
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Year Massachusetts} New York* Ohio Michigant 
1 OE RE 510 rc Sal anne epee eae 535 
1 ee ani Ree 520 2,824 924 621 
We sie oxlagseewees 506 2,712 768 531 
BROT oe cles cadet ewes 431 2,300 740 410 
BA es. 666. 8 Giantce cea 377 2,044 624 333 
MN ao 0, sles cles cin. 4i0s 359 1,898 655 292 
Woo s siiieewere xe 470 2,537 860 315 
MAME Rk dhaeicln cep odes 537 2,910 1,001 502 
MM ees aie cwregaielelers 546 CG" all SSA ae 582 
MMe ee Soe 569 gl RD eran 622 
D/C 594 BiOe Bec ceinewlecs 644 














* Average number of commitments. 
t Number of convicts in prison at beginning of year. 


TABLE II 


Four NorTHERN STATES, 1860-69* 


NuMBER OF PERSONS COMMITTED TO THE STATE PRISONS OF 











Year ode a Vermont | Pennsylvania 
Co Oe eee C77 ah ee 41 413 
OMEGA. Soh 2 oa. o rane 197 31 44 205 
OIA isiScdeleia'w cvsseutesa. as 102 22 42 225 
OAs co 'a.n av ne tas 108 22 22 272 
PROM xno olen or0i8 79 9 17 223 
i Ce eee 129 60 31 407 
RNIN Rona eke cane es 249 45 51 644 
Cy a ea 247 46 7 | ee re 
RMR esc 6, active Walaa! macs 128 39 Cale era 
NOOO. oiees ss 180 32 Mae es $5 

















Some data which are also available for some of the minor prisons 
during this period are presented in Table III and seem to indicate 
that the population of the minor prisons increased very quickly after 
the war. 


* Compiled from the reports of the state-prison directors of the different states. 
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Comment on the reduced prison population of the war period 
was frequent. The inspectors of the New York State prisons report- 
ed in the year 1863 that the number of convicts had been so greatly 
reduced in all the state prisons that ‘almost everyone able to labor 
had been employed on contracts,” and with outside labor very high 
and difficult to obtain, the enlargements and improvements at Sing 
Sing and Clinton prisons for which appropriations had been made 
had been indefinitely postponed. 


TABLE III 


MALE POPULATION OF CERTAIN MINOR PRISONS, JAILS, AND 
Houses OF CoRRECTION, 1860-69 














NuMBER OF MALE PRISONERS 
YEAR . 
= York Massachusetts Detroit 
Penitentiary | City Prisons | Cgunty, | House of 

EOBOs beh sapaieeanies oe oer Oe95O  esiescchcxe 
SAILS inne sonal cece mies 1 0 Ga) Peer oe BA ees 
PGE beh wes coateves ee rs 7,106 355 
URE Pe Nr ora ee ren 7g ee ASE 6,142 233 
RNA scapes sigiiseccee 425 16,040 5,097 166 
SINE 25 ad calvieicinwic od 643 24,329 5,404 286 
“1, EERE eae Searora 716 27,320 7,454 704 
DOT c Sewn cok eteceaien 587 30,014 6,928 797 
BRO nisis <:Wiibisoe balerie 660 28,735 7,666 819 
BOG eia'sinin ks. 0b 5s cise TOO bcwr canes 8,904 994 

















* From Annual Reports of the Board of State Charities of Massachusetts. 


The report of the State Prison of Maine showed that there were 
only seventy-eight convicts there at the end of 1864, the smallest 
number since 1854.7 

A Quaker writing in the Journal of Prison Discipline and Philan- 
thropy before the fall of Richmond made the statement that in 
the County Prison in Moyamensing the number of male prisoners 
had been “greatly diminished by the war.” However, he believed 
that a reaction would follow the war, and added: 


t The Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy (New Series), No. 5 (January, 
1866), p. 158. The Quaker editor’s comment on the decline in the male prison popula- 
tion is of interest. The cause, which he says is not stated by the warden, “‘is evidently 
the demand for men in the army, or the call for and reward of a certain kind of talent 
to impose upon soldiers and the Government. No doubt 1866 will fill the cells of the 
Maine State Prison.” 
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It would be a consolation amid the evils of the existing conflict if we could 
believe that the restoration of peace would not augment the lists of all classes 
of male prisoners. But unfortunately, many of those who have joined the army, 
and are quite as likely as others to escape the perils of battle, must return to 
their haunts of vice, with no moral improvement, no correction of a depraved 
appetite. And it is quite consistent with the experience of other countries, if 
not with our own, that some who go to the army with tolerably good habits, 
return with vitiated tastes and join the ranks of those who become habitués 
of our prisons and in time sink down hopeless victims of debauchery. 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF WOMEN OFFENDERS 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


In their Report on the Prisons of the United States made to the 
New York Legislature in 1867, Mr. Wines and Mr. Dwight say that 
the “number of female convictions increased during the war, though 
this increase was less marked in the state prisons than in prisons of 
an inferior grade where minor offenses receive their punishment.”’ 

A representative of the New York Prison Association who visited 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania reported that there were 
350 convicts in the prison, 22 of whom were women. This, according 
to the warden, was ‘“‘an unusually large proportion of that sex.” 
He added that ‘“‘while the number of male prisoners has been dimin- 
ished by the civil war now raging, the number of female prisoners 
has been increased. This disparity is more conspicuous, because 
much greater, in the city prison at Moyamensing than at the 
penitentiary.” 

In view of the fact that commitments of women decreased along 
with commitments of men during the Great War in England, the in- 
crease in the number of women prisoners during the Civil War is of 
special interest. In a Special Report on Prisons and Prison Discipline 
made under authority of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities 
in 1865,' the statistics shown in Table IV were published.. 

In commenting on these figures, the report said that this increase 
in female criminality was startling and not wholly intelligible. 
It further pointed out that the women in prison were the mothers, 
the wives, and daughters of men who had gone South with the 
armies of the Union; and it added: 


t By the secretary of the board, Mr. Frank Sanborn (Senate Document 74, 1865). 
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Many of the prison officers ascribe the increase in female crime to the dis- 
tribution of State Aid and bounty money. The possession of more money than 
usual makes these women idle and exposes them to temptation; they drink, 
and from this are led on to worse offenses; while the absence of their sons, 
husbands, and fathers leaves them without restraint or protection. 


Looking back at the situation with the recent war in mind, it seems 
necessary to add that some part of the delinquency of these women 
must also have been caused by the emotional disturbance, the 
anxiety, and the grief from which they suffered. 


TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF PRISONERS COMMITTED To County PRIsons, 
JAILS, AND Houses oF CORRECTION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1860-64 














NUMBER OF PRISONERS COMMITTED 
YEAR 

Male Female 
Be 5s Bor Waders 9,756 2,043 
Oe eee ice: Q,O1I 2,167 
BOOS sop seve cutee 7,106 2,599 
TICS Cedi csunlp cpcmures 6,142 3,246 
RMA: cc vcip aisisoeece Fe sd 5,097 3,019 











In New York the “average number” of males in all the state 
prisons fell from 2,619 in 1861 to 1,818 in 1864. During this same 
time the number of females increased from 143 to 147. Attention 
was called to the increase in the hideous business of the abortionist, 
an evil which was held in part responsible for the increase in what 
was called “female crime.”’ A report of the New York Prison Associ- 
ation explained what was called the “tendency to abortion” by say- 
ing: 

Wives, whose husbands had gone to the army, were left unprotected and 
exposed to the arts of the designing and the vicious of the other sex. Some of 
them—we are glad to believe they are the exception—have lapsed from virtue, 
and naturally desire to obliterate the evidence of their guilt. 

Table V shows for the County Penitentiary of Albany, New 
York, and for the Detroit House of Correction, the number of male 
and female persons received from 1860 to 1865, and the average 
number at Sing Sing. 


t Twenty-first Annual Report of the Prison Association (New York, 1866), p. 173. 
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The data for Sing Sing show a marked increase in the number of 
women inmates and a marked decrease in the number of men inmates 
during the last two years of the war." 

In general, the number of women committed did not decrease 
along with the decline in the number of men. Apparently in all three 
of these prisons the number of women committed was increasing 
while the number of men was rapidly declining. In Albany the 373 
women received in 1863 represent the largest number of commit- 
ments throughout the whole period of 1860-71, but there was a 
noticeable fall after 1863. 

TABLE V 
NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE PERSONS RECEIVED FROM 1860 TO 1865 


IN THE ALBANY PENITENTIARY AND IN THE DETROIT HOUSE OF 
CORRECTION, AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER AT SING SING 

















Sinc SING ALBANY Derrorr House oF 
PRISON PENITENTIARY CoRRECTION 
YEAR Average Number of Number of Persons Number of Persons 
nmates Received Received 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
3 1,173 137 1,572 SEB? Wececdn ao cstnanee eats 
BOOE so oiss:s 1,280 143 1,171 SOS OBE ees ata ctiaae stetete 
BOO8 a6. ccetedis 1,147 130 758 332 355 199 
1 ee 890 124 760 373 233 152 
BOOS > 6 Ge6 56% 796 147 425 262 166 186 
ae 689 188 643 249 286 233 























Attention has already been called to the fact that the increase 
in the number of women committed to prison during our Civil War 
is in marked contrast to the decline in the number of women offend- 
ers in England during the Great War. The change is undoubtedly 
due in large measure to the new standards that had developed in the 
intervening sixty years in the field of social service. The widespread 
efforts in Great Britain to protect the wives and other dependents 
of soldiers from drunkenness on the one hand, and to provide them 
with liberal allowances on the other, the institution of women 
patrols and policewomen engaged in protective work, and the in- 


t Data from Twenty-first Annual Report of the Prison Association (New York, 1866), 
Pp. 40-42. 
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fluence of social settlements and charitable organizations of all 
sorts undoubtedly had much to do with protecting the women whom 
the soldiers left behind them. Such agencies and such methods of 
work were unknown either in England or in our own country in the 
early sixties of the last century. 


INCREASE IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR 


Genuine concern about the increased imprisonment of minors 
was expressed. The wartime reports of the old Eastern Penitentiary 
in 1863 noted an increase in juvenile offenders, and in 1864 attention 
is again called to the distressing fact of an increase in young first- 
offenders. Unfortunately, in Civil War days the old common-law 
theory that a child of seven was capable of committing a crime 
generally prevailed in the states. In Mr. Sanborn’s special report on 
Prisons and Prison Discipline in 1865 attention was called to the 
fact that the imprisoned minors were in large numbers of cases the 
children of men who were serving with the Union armies, or the 
young brothers and sisters of soldiers. A boy of six who was im- 
prisoned for thirty days at Plymouth was the son of a Massachusetts 
cavalry soldier who was killed in General Grant’s campaign against 
Richmond shortly before his child was sent to prison. The state 
investigator of local prisons said: “I have talked with many boys 
in Jails and Houses of Correction who were either the sons or broth- 
ers of soldiers or sailors in the service. It may not be extravagant to 
say that one out of four of the many children in our prisons have 
near relatives in the army.” 

As a result of this report the General Court of Massachusetts 
was urged to undertake two reforms in dealing with child offenders: 
(x) the opening of such reformatories for boys as would “save 
Massachusetts from the disgrace of treating as criminals so many 
young children”; (2) the fixing by statute of the age at which a 
child could be deemed capable of committing a crime in order to do 
away with the common-law age limit of seven years. In the words of 
the report: “If we cannot prevent this pitiable increase in crime, 
we may at least do something to check it and to reform the offend- 
ers.” 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Immediately after the establishment of peace there was a great 
increase in crime and disorder, not only in the South, where con- 
ditions were abnormal, but throughout the North as well. And a 
very large proportion of the new offenders in the northern states were 
the men who had “worn the blue.” To some, the large number of 
soldiers and sailors in prison was a “new occasion for denouncing 
the war and those who carried it on.’”* 

Grave fears that an epidemic of crime and disorder might follow 
the disbanding of the victorious armies of the North had been held 
by many friends of the Republic. Nicolay and Hay, in their Life of 
Lincoln, note that in Europe 


those who disbelieved in the conservative power of democracy were loud in 
their prophecies of the trouble which would arise on the attempt to disband the 
army. A million men, with arms in their hands, flushed with intoxicating 
victory, led by officers schooled in battle, loved and trusted, were they not 
ready for an adventure? Was it reasonable to believe that they would consent 
to disband and to go to work again at the bidding of a few men in Washington? 
Especially after Lincoln was dead, could the tailor from Tennessee direct these 
myriads of warriors to lay down their arms and melt away into the everyday 
life of citizens.? 

Although the fears of our friends were not realized, we had, how- 
ever, as the tables already given indicate, a very marked increase in 
the number of prison commitments. The Executive Committee of 
the Prison Association of New York instituted an inquiry into this 
subject in the autumn of the year 1865. The Committee gave as 
the reason for their inquiry the fact that “the number of prisoners 
had sensibly diminished during the Mexican War and after its close 
had increased again even beyond their former limits, and that their 
crimes had changed from those of fraud to those of violence.” 

* North American Review, October, 1866, p. 409. As regards the commitment of 
soldiers see also ibid. (October, 1867), pp. 580-81: “A year ago allusion was made in 
these pages to the rapid filling up of our prisons with men who had seen service in the 
army or navy. At that time, we are confident, at least two-thirds of all commitments to 
the state prisons in the loyal states were of this class... .. If so, there cannot be less 
than five or six thousand soldiers and sailors who fought for the Union now confined in 


the state prisons of the Union; to say nothing of the tens of thousands besides, who dur- 
ing the year have been confined in the lesser prisons.” 


*X, 336. 
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The Committee, therefore, in order to ascertain whether this was 
accidental or a natural result of a state of war and its effects on the 
people, undertook certain inquiries as to the effect of the war which 
had just closed. 

The number of commitments to Sing Sing had been 143 from 
April through October for the year 1864; during the same period 
in the year 1865 the number had been 412. 

The number of arrests in the city of New York had increased 
from 54,751 in 1864 to 68,873 in 1865. 

The convictions in the city of New York for state-prison offenses 
during the months from April to November, 1864 and 1865, were as 


shown in Table VI. 
TABLE VI 


CONVICTIONS IN THE CiTy OF NEW YORK FOR 














STATE-PRISON OFFENSES 1864 AND 1865 
Month 1864 1865 

PARMEER ics Spice vis Bd bs 12 16 
DEIN oi08: die Guay ie eons es 8 31 
_ Ae eras 9 46 
DY oiiniy sais sis oad see 6 48 
eS ee oe 3 40 
september. 6.06.5... 9 48 
fc S| er ee 6 51 











The general conclusion of the Committee is that “immediately 
upon the closing of the late war the number of prisoners began to 
increase and increased so rapidly that in six months the number of 
commitments was three times as great as it had been during the 
same month in the previous year.” 

The Committee add also that in 1865 ‘‘as well as after the Mexi- 
can War the character of the crimes committed had changed. They 
have become more marked with violence.”’ Full information on this 
topic was not within reach of the Committee. One fact, however, 
which they obtained is significant: “The convictions in the city 
of New York for crimes of violence were 624 in 1864 and 995 in 1865, 
showing an increase of 50 per cent.” 

The Commissioner of Public Charities and Correction of New 
York called attention to the situation in the penitentiary at Black- 
well’s Island, where ‘‘the number of prisoners had increased since 
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the termination of the war. The aggregate number confined in 
1864 was 921; in 1865, was 1,670. It is believed that there will be a 
large increase this year.” 

The New York prison inspectors found comfort in the fact that 
the influx of young and able-bodied men into the prisons made it 
possible to make contracts for prison labor on more favorable terms. 
Thus the report for 1866 notes that: “‘since the close of the war the 
prisons are rapidly filling up, and the contracts recently let are at a 
higher price than formerly paid . . . . there is reason to believe that 
the prisons may possibly become nearly or quite self-sustaining.” 

In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania a large influx of 
ex-soldiers was reported as early as 1865. In 1866 the prison in- 
spectors for this institution express deep regret in their report “that 
during the last year crime has so noticeably increased not only in 
our state but throughout the country.” 

Fortunately, the report also notes that the number pardoned 
during the year was larger than usual and that a very large propor- 
tion of the pardons were issued to young men who were there ‘on 
first conviction and had just been disbanded from the army; who, 
falling amongst evil associates on their return, were easily led into 
crime by the wild and reckless habits there contracted.” 

Again in the Eastern Penitentiary in 1867 the physician reported 
a serious degree of overcrowding: 

The number of prisoners now in the house is more than is consistent with 
.... the laws of hygiene. The prospect of a sensible diminution during the 
year is not encouraging. The rush from the ranks of a disbanded soldiery has 
indeed somewhat abated; but the steady increase of crime in the state, like the 
wind backing the tide, will still, term after term, supply the overplus. 


Of the 126 convicts in the Kansas State Penitentiary in 1867, 
98 had served “a full term in the Union Army and 6 in the rebel 
army.” Sixty of these men assigned “demoralization in the army as 
the cause of their crime.”” The Annual Report for that year says: 

The mass are willing to tell you with great frankness who they are, where 
they are from and what they did, and do impress you at once with the fact that 
they are not old in crime and confirmed in a state of wrong-doing. Absence 
from home, exciting circumstances of the war, the false idea that “jayhawking” 
was not a crime, and the ever baneful influence of intoxicating drink were the 
causes of all the crimes which sent the convicts to prison. 
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The secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Charities 
accepted the increase in crime as natural and inevitable. That crime 
was not only increasing rapidly but assuming new and shocking 
forms was a constant subject of discussion in the summer of 1865." 
Murder, rape, highway robbery, burglary, and other crimes were 
said to be occurring with “shocking frequency.” 

But the report of the Massachusetts Board in discussing the 
subject calls attention to two important facts: first, that the por- 
tion of the population who were normally “most exposed to tempta- 
tion and to crime” had been for several years in the army; and 
second, “that no inconsiderable number of persons had been dis- 
charged from actual confinement to enter the United States service.” 
The report continues: 

On the return of these persons, therefore, one of two things must happen,— 
either they will have been reformed while in the army, or, at least, placed above 
the reach of their former temptations, or else they will soon fall again into their 
old courses. The records of our jails and criminal courts for the last six months 
will show that the latter has very frequently been the case. 


As regards the first point, it is noted that while “obvious crime” 
had been diminished by the war, real crime had probably not 
decreased. Thus the report says: 

To change the locality of crime is not to diminish it, and yet we have no 
record of the offences punished in the military courts while our soldiers were in 
the service. That they were numerous and often heinous, we know. Had these 
offenders remained in Massachusetts they would, most likely, have been guilty 
of the same or equivalent crimes, while they would have lacked the salutary 
restraints of military discipline, and the great moralizing force of a patriotic 
spirit, displayed in the dangers of battle and the hardships of the campaign. 


The final reply of the secretary of the Massachusetts Board to 
the question “Is crime, then, epidemic?” was that crime had prob- 
ably not increased disproportionately to the increase in the adult 
male population as a result of demobilization and that it was mani- 
festly unjust to infer hastily that the army and navy had been 
schools of crime. 

In spite of all that has been said about the great increase of crime in conse- 
quence of the late war, it must be noticed that the whole number in our 


t Second Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities (1866), p. 213. 
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prisons has been at no time during the past year so large as in 1861, nor 
have the reported commitments been so many by several hundred as in that 
year.t 

On all sides, however, there were complaints that crime was in- 
creasing, that the war had demoralized the country, and that there 
was need of stern punishments and severe laws. Mr. Frank Sanborn, 
the secretary of the Massachusetts Board, said, in commenting on 
such statements: “There must be some foundation for an opinion 
so widespread; yet I apprehend that the actual increase of crime is 
much less than is commonly supposed.” Statistics are given to show 
that although there was a marked increase over the war years in 
crime among men, the pre-war level had not been reached and there 
had been an actual decrease of commitments of women and children. 

In Massachusetts an increase in prison commitments began in 
the spring of 1865 and was continued through the autumn and 
winter. The increase, however, was confined to male prisoners, and 
the commitments of females declined both relatively and absolutely 
until the number in 1866 was smaller than in any year since 1856. 

In 1866 the convict prison at Charlestown, Massachusetts was 
terribly overcrowded. This was attributed to two causes: The 
first, and this was said to be by far the more important, was “the 
rapid development of crime since the war ended; and the second, 
the diminished number of pardons from that prison.” 

Out of 327 commitments in the year ending October 1, 1866, 
215 were men who had served in the army or navy in defense of 
the Union. Of these men the warden’s report says: 


The great majority of these were good soldiers and sailors; they are young 
men who entered the service before they had learned a trade, and before their 
principles were firmly fixed; and on their discharge they were unable to find 
employment, or had learned the vices of the camp, and so fell readily into crime. 


Prison reports issued during the period 1865-70 disagtee as to 
how far the grave increase in crime should be attributed to the 
effects of the great demobilization. For example, the Prison Com- 


t Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities (1867), p. 75. 
See also the North American Review, October, 1866, p. 409, which recognizes the grave 
situation resulting from the large number of soldiers in the northern prisons, but adds, 
“It should be remembered that our prisons are not yet so full, by some thousands, as 
they were before the war.” 
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missioner of Wisconsin, who reported an influx of discharged soldiers 
among the men received as convicts in 1866, refused to accept the 
theory that the war had a demoralizing effect on our people. Thus 
the Commissioner says in his report for that year: 


It is my honest conviction that the war had in the main no demoralizing 
effect upon those of our volunteers who were men of good habits when they en- 
tered the army; they, as a general thing, returned with their morals unimpaired. 
This I consider the rule, but, of course, there are no rules without exceptions. 


Discussing the large number of prisoners who had come from the 
army, he also says: 


It will be remembered that no inconsiderable number of these persons were 
discharged from actual confinement in our jails, before having been tried, for 
the purpose of entering the military service. Thus it happened, that the number 
of convicts decreased nearly 100 per cent in this prison, during the war, not be- 
cause there was less crime but because there were less convictions. On the return 
of these persons, not having been reformed while in the army, they soon re- 
lapsed into their old habits and become now the inmates of our jails and prisons. 


On the other hand, the warden and inspectors of the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania attributed the increase in lawlessness 
to the disbanding of the army. As early as 1865 the officials of this 
institution reported an unusually large influx of prisoners during 
the last three months of that year, and the Report called attention 
to the fact that the men received were in poor physical condition 
and that nine-tenths of them 


had been more or less incapacitated and demoralized by an apprenticeship to 
the trade of war..... That the disbandment of large bodies of troops should 
produce the effect of not only greatly increasing the amount of crime, but also 
the grave character of the offenses committed is a fact so severely felt by the 
community that it may be freely stated without disparagement to the many 
thousands who from patriotic and other motives have served faithfully and since 
the close of the war have returned to their customary peaceful avocations.' 


t Report for 1865, p. 91. The following statement in the Refort is of interest: ‘The 
condition of the social relations of this country within the past five years has had a very 
marked effect on the character of a large number of our people. Growing out of this 
condition, familiarity with deeds of violence to persons and property has been pro- 
duced. This has its consequences after the necessity [which] . . . . justified them has 
been removed. It has become a cause of crime. The teaching and its practice that num- 
bers associated into a class with its special law of force, can over-ride the restraints and 
protection of laws which rely only on the power of moral influence, have corrupted or 
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In the following year the report of the same penitentiary records 
an increase in numbers said to be “without precedent in the annals 
of the institution.” Three-fourths of the convicts had been “‘active 
participants in a struggle, unexampled in modern history,” and, the 
report continued, “by the subsidence of this great national con- 
vulsion this penitentiary, in common with all penal institutions in 
the country, has indirectly received, at least, its own share of shat- 
tered mortality.’”* The report also adds that a time of readjustment 
will be necessary before the ex-soldiers “‘can be brought under dis- 
cipline so at variance with the license and excitement of their late 
occupation. Steady industry is not likely to be a condition to which 
they can easily yield, or they would not have become convicts.” 
After noting the continued increase in commitments during the year 
1866 and the probable necessity of buiiding new cells, the report 
continues: 


There is in our social condition a predisposition to crime of the higher grades, 
which is easily comprehended. The crime cause arises from the demoralization 
which ever attends on war and armies. Familiarity with deeds of violence and 
destruction thus induced leaves its impression after the one is over and the other 
disbanded. We find in all parts of the country the most distressing evidence of 
this fact. Crimes against persons are daily committed, and crimes against 
property are equally atrocious and frequent. To punish the guilty and deter 
others, the courts have resorted to long terms of imprisonment as a terror and 
a penalty. ’ 


hardened the moral nature or blunted or blinded the moral perceptions of some of those 
who have been thus associated. Thus it is found that out of 257 individuals convicted 
to this Penitentiary last year, 153 were of this associated class, and the crimes of 60 
were of the highest grades against persons and property. These consequences are 
assuredly the direct result of that exceptional condition in our social or domestic rela- 
tions” (p. 17). 

! With reference to the large numbers of men “fresh from the excitement and com- 
parative freedom from moral restraint incident to camp life” who had found their way 
into this penitentiary the report also says: : 

“Many of these freely admit that the inducements to break away from early home 
restraint while engaged in military life, were too strong for them to resist. These impor- 
tant facts are alluded to for the purpose of enlisting a deeper interest in the moral and 
social welfare of the homeless and comparatively friendless class of young men who have 
but recently returned from the army and navy to civil life. A large number of those, 
above alluded to, have fallen under the ban of the law for the first time, and the crimes 
of which they were convicted were committed while under the influence of intoxicating 


drinks.” 
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Members of the Committee on Discharged Prisoners of the 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons 
were gravely concerned about the welfare of the young prisoners 
who had been in the army or navy. In a report presented in Decem- 
ber, 1865, the Committee refer to the fact that these young soldiers 
were 
nearly all first convictions. In conversing with them it is admitted that the moral 
hedge has been weakened by the army associations and practices. ... . Itisa 
painful reflection that men who have periled their lives for the stability of our 
Government should be brought into this situation, some having long sentences. 
It is a suggestion whether something can not be done to alleviate their condition. 


Another pitiable aspect of the situation was that the discharged 
soldiers were often more fit for a hospital than for a prison. The 
report of the state prison commissioner of Wisconsin notes, for ex- 
ample, in 1866 that 
many of the prisoners received who have served in the army were physically 
in a very lamentable condition, being unfit for any manual labor..... Proper 
medical treatment, however, will soon restore their impaired health, and our 
sanitary rules and regulations are well calculated to make their cure a permanent 
one. 


In his report to the inspectors of the Penitentiary in Albany, 
New York, the prison physician said in 1868: 

I do not remember a year during my service at the Institution when so 
large a proportion of the number committed came to us in what may be called 
a sickly condition, without positive well-defined diseases, but languid and much 
debilitated by the effects of intemperance and licentious indulgence. The ten 
day cases—convictions for public intoxication—have been numerous and have 
required much of our care and attention; all of little avail, however, for to judge 
from the frequency with which these persons return to the Penitentiary, their 
brief season of abstinence, instead of quenching the appetite for strong drink 
only enhances its intensity.* 


In Kansas the physician of the state penitentiary reported in 
1867 that ‘“‘a large portion of those received during the year have 
been from the army. They have come to us with constitutions 
shattered by wounds, disease or intemperance.” 

In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania prisoners who had 
been in the army and were physically unfit for work were received 


* Twentieth Annual Report, p. 33. 
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in the prison as early as 1863, and attention is called more than once 
to the physical incapacity of the ex-soldiers received after the dis- 
banding of the army in 1865." Large numbers of these demobilized 
men were received in the latter part of 1865, and they were said to 
be “bodily and mentally of a low average grade .. . . they being the 
refuse of military camps and hospitals, whilst not one in fifty had 
ever served a month in the acquisition of any useful or respectable 
means of livelihood.” The report from this prison in 1865 noted that 
out of 257 convicts received during the year “153 were lately in the 
army and the general physical condition of the larger number of 
them would better justify their admission to a hospital. It is ob- 
served,” the report continues, “that the grade of crime is much high- 
er and the sentences are longer than appears in the average of former 
years.” 

Frequently, however, a deep feeling of pity was aroused by 
accounts of former soldiers who had been sentenced to the peni- 
tentiaries, and as early as 1867 a new prison-reform movement was 
organized to improve the prisons that were being filled with the 
soldiers and sailors to whom the nation owed the deepest gratitude. 
In an article in the North American Review in 1866, the new interest 
in prison conditions was discussed. People were learning that Ameri- 
can prisons were far from being successful as institutions of reform. 
Public opinion was challenged by the demonstrated fact that the 
good prisons were “almost ineffective for good, the indifferent tend- 
ing toward evil, and the bad fearfully developing and generating 
crime,” and the question was asked, How can we rest under the 
thought that they are exercising their most harmful influence upon 
thousands of these brave men? In the same Review in the following 
year, a writer who dwelt upon the fact that the prisons in the loyal 
states were full of men who had so recently been the defenders of 
the Union, noted with satisfaction ‘the interest in prison conditions 
on the part of many who had never before felt the importance of 
reforming the discipline of prisoners.” 

Prisoners’ aid societies were organized in many states where such 
organizations had not existed before. Jeremiah Willits, a Philadel- 
phia Quaker, representing the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating 


t See, e.g., Report for 1865, pp. 6 and gt. 
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the Miseries of Public Prisons, visited a large number of states to 
assist in the organization of such societies. 
He found, he says, that 

good men in every place were prepared for the work of forming Prison Aid 
Societies. Some had already entered into the work; preliminary meetings were 
held and committees appointed to carry into effect the organization of societies 
in the following principal cities viz.: Wilmington, Del., Wheeling, W.Va., 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, Michigan City and Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Jackson and Detroit, Michigan. 


Mr. Willits reported that in places as remotely separated as Joliet, 
Illinois, and Baltimore, Maryland, there had been societies for 
several years. Organizations were also under way in Washington, 
D.C., Jeffersonville, Indiana, and Louisville, Kentucky. At Pitts- 
burgh an auxiliary society was in process of formation, and those 
connected with it had already been instrumental in reforming the 
county jail and had appointed an agent to aid in carrying on the 
work, 

The tour of Jeremiah Willits was extensive. In Chicago he 
found 112 inmates in the county jail, ‘‘mostly young men who had 
been in the army”; in the penitentiary at Jackson, Michigan, 429 
men, and “two-thirds of the late admissions had been in the army.” 
In the penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio, there were 850 inmates, 
with three-fourths of the recent admissions from the army. Here 
also he found in the poorhouse “‘a number of little children, some 
the offspring of girls following the army”’’; in the city jail of Cin- 
cinnati, he visited 34 men, 25 of whom had been in the army or 
navy; in Lewistown, Kentucky, 75 prisoners were seen, and three- 
fourths of these had been in the army. In summarizing his experi- 
ences, this energetic prison reformer said: ““My impression is that 
the number who have been in the army in every place I have visited 
will average nearly 75 per cent of recent admissions, mostly first 
convictions.” 

A movement to secure conditional pardons for some of the young 
soldiers who had been sent to prison was a further indication of the 
prevailing sympathy for the men whose actual services at the front 
had apparently been the cause of their downfall. Thus the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania believed that 
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these young men from the army and navy .... had not sunk deep into the 
mire and that timely interference might save them..... Most of those young 
men seemed more accessible to kindness and good advice and more willing to 
enter upon a better course. .... Many have felt encouraged to seek pardons 
for some of these soldier and sailor convicts. And... . the executive of this 
state seems to have had pleasure in extending clemency to this class of men. 
. ... Many pardoned with knowledge and aid of society . . . . not known that 
one of them has returned to the crimes which followed his service in the army.? 


In Massachusetts, where the State Prison at Charlestown had a 
largely increased population, the presence of so many of the young 
“defenders of the Union” in an overcrowded prison was made the 
basis of a plea for conditional pardon or parole. The warden said 
in urging the necessity of parole: 


It cannot be doubted that many of them are subjects for reformation; 
while towards all who have faithfully fought for the Union we are compelled 
to entertain feelings unlike those with which we regard the ordinary felon. If, 
therefore, there is anything in a system of Conditional Pardon which can aid 
these soldiers and sailors to regain their forfeited place among good citizens, 
their great preponderance among recent criminals is a strong argument in its 
favor. 

The Prisons are crowded—Conditional Pardon would relieve them; they 
are crowded with returned soldiers—common gratitude bids us see what can 
be done for their redemption.? 


Whether or not the prison population was disproportionate to 
the male population of the country during the years after the war, 
a fact which it is impossible to prove or disprove statistically, it is 
clear that even what would have been considered a normal prison 
population before the war made a new and deep impression upon the 
public mind now that the occupants of the prisons were the same 
boys who had flocked to Lincoln’s armies and whose sufferings and 
heroism were a matter of recent memory. Society felt no responsi- 
bility for the young men who filled the prisons before the war. But 
when the prisoners of after-war days were the young “veterans” 
of those grand armies of the Republic to whom a nation’s gratitude 
was due, there was a genuine desire to get them out of prison if 
possible, and if this were not possible, so to improve prison condi- 


* Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy (New Series), No. 6 (January, 
1867), p. 50. 
2 Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of State Charittes, p. 100. 
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tions that the young soldiers who could not be released from them 
should not suffer too cruelly from the effects of their imprisonment. 
Thus a contemporary writer said: 

We cannot look with unconcern upon the thousands of veterans now lying 
in our prisons though their crimes may have been heinous and their punish- 
ment deserved. A man who has lost one arm in the defense of the nation, work- 
ing with the others at the convict’s bench, is not an agreeable spectacle, nor do 
we like to see the comrades of Grant and Sherman, of Foote and Farragut, 


exchange the blue coat of victory for the prison jacket. 
EpitH ABBOTT 
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PRESENT PROVISION FOR TRAINING OF CHIL- 
DREN’S WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


organization and development than that of work for chil- 

dren. In it may be included such varied services as the fol- 
lowing: the care of children in institutions, in foster homes for adop- 
tion, in temporary shelters, in free boarding and wage homes without 
any consideration of adoption; the care of children in day nurseries; 
the investigation of cases of dependent children with the hope that 
readjustment oftheir own homes may be brought about either through 
regular relief funds or through mothers’ assistance funds; the in- 
vestigation of delinquent children and probation service; the pro- 
tection of children from neglect, cruelty, and immorality; the pro- 
tection of children from exploitation through child labor; the work 
of visiting teachers; the social service connected with child guid- 
ance clinics; the planning and supervision involved in a recreational 
program. 

For the purpose of this paper, we shall confine ourselves, how- 
ever, to a discussion of the training of those who will be employed in 
social case work, and specifically that division of social case work 
which deals distinctly with children’s problems. 

The standard of care of socially dependent litem who, ac- 
cording to the federal census of 1923, numbered about 250,000 being 
cared for away from their own homes, is on the whole poor, although 
there are a number of agencies that must certainly be classed as 
doing excellent work, and an additional group doing fair work. The 
care of these children is an old service, almost to be classed as an old 
occupation, with deep-rooted habits of practice that have survived 
in large measure whatever usefulness they may once have had. This 
service is enmeshed in sentiment which, however kindly, makes the 
work ineffective unless it becomes enlightened by knowledge. It is 
safe to say that the quality of work done in behalf of dependent, neg- 
lected, and delinquent children ranges all the way from excellence 


"ere is no field of social work that is more complicated in 
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to such a degree of inefficiency and malpractice as almost justifies 
legal prosecution in certain localities. Organizations and communi- 
ties that have remained on levels of self-satisfied conservatism can- 
not project themselves into higher standards of practice except as 
the personnel of these conservative organizations can be persuaded 
to change their point of view or, when opportunity presents itself, a 
better personnel can be substituted. 

The problem that confronts a national organization like the 
Child Welfare League of America is, therefore, not one of pub- 
lishing information regarding new standards of care, but of busy- 
ing itself with the problem of how to get these standards accepted by 
the superintendents, house mothers, and attendants of children’s in- 
stitutions, and by the general secretaries, supervisors, and visitors 
of child-placing agencies. 

As a result of the surveys that the League has made, and also 
with the impetus that has come out of individual agencies, the rec- 
ommendations to institutions and other child-caring agencies gener- 
ally include a recommendation for the appointment of a better- 
trained personnel. 

At the present time positions requiring high personal qualifica- 
tions and tested experience frequently go unfilled or are filled by 
workers of second-rate ability and mediocre experience because 
there are no adequate facilities in the nation for their training. 

Such training as is necessary should, in our judgment, whenever 
possible be built upon college or university work, although there are 
at present not a large enough number of persons who have this foun- 
dation, and we should regret to see opportunities for training limited 
entirely to graduate students. 

It is reasonable to assume that all the members of the Association 
of Schools of Professional Social Work train for family case work, and 
many provide supervised field work in connection with it. While we 
deem this kind of training valuable, it does not meet the needs for 
trained children’s workers. The number of schools that provide 
special courses in child welfare with supervised field service is very 
limited, for the names of these schools can practically be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. There must be some fundamental reason for 
this lack. There was a time in the past when the family case work 
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of associated charities or charity organization societies was the only 
form of case work recognized in the various parts of the country, 
perhaps with the exception of New England. This time has gone by. 

In our judgment, there is a generic social case work which deals 
with the various problems in relation to the family. These forms are 
various. The following have already been recognized and differen- 
tiated: family welfare work, child welfare work, medical social serv- 
ice, psychiatric social service, probation, travelers’ aid and migra- 
tion service, the visiting teacher work. 

All of these are dealing with different phases of service to indi- 
viduals in their family relation. The family and the individual’s 
rightful place in it or in some foster family is fundamental to that 
service. There are, however, these various special kinds of service 
for which training must be obtained. 

Without going into extensive differentiation of the various fields, 
which would in the present stage be extremely difficult, it will be 
generally agreed that there is a specialized field of social work for 
children. There will also be general agreement with the statement 
that no children’s worker can be considered properly equipped who 
does not have some knowledge and experience in family rehabilita- 
tion, in understanding the procedure for the investigation of foster 
homes, the effective methods of supervision, the use of the law in 
connection with problems of children born out of wedlock, and chil- 
dren brutally treated or living under immoral conditions, etc. 

It goes without saying that we are not pleading for any less train- 
ing in the field of family welfare. What we wish to do is rather to 
bring to the attention of the members of the Association of Schools 
of Social Work the additional need of training for the various phases 
of work in the child welfare field. 

To meet the needs that the Child Welfare League of America has 
found among its members, it has instituted a form of service which 
is perhaps worthy of mention. Beginning November, 1924, we offered 
the service of one of our staff members who has had wide experi- 
ence and has teaching ability as a traveling teacher of case work to 
children’s agencies for a period of not less than six weeks and at a 
price that was less than cost. Various children’s agencies have 
availed themselves of such service. The original period of six weeks 
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has been extended in several instances to eight weeks, and at another 
time to seven weeks. 

In this period of six to eight weeks little can be done except to es- 
tablish certain broad principles of practice and to stimulate an in- 
terest in further training, not only in the methods of children’s case 
work, but also in the contributions to be obtained from such related 
fields as mental hygiene, medicine, psychotogy, and law. The travel- 
ing teacher becomes a member of the staff in a supervisory capacity, 
takes actual charge of all, or, as is usually the case, part, of the case 
work which the agency takes on as new during her stay. Thus she 
discovers at once from her contacts with the workers weaknesses of 
methods or deficiency of understanding or practice that must be cor- 
rected, and uses the concrete cases of the workers themselves for her 
teaching material. 

This use of a traveling teacher is but one of the expedients that 
we feel must be adopted. We have discussed, though we have not 
yet instituted, certain centers for practice training, and it is possible 
that in connection with one of the schools such a center may be in- 
stituted during the coming year where a certain number of social 
workers actually at work in the children’s field may come for a period 
of five months into what might best be termed an apprenticeship 
plan. Most of the time would be spent in a modern child-placing 
agency under the direction of a competent supervisor, who would also 
contribute one or more lecture courses for the training of the group. 

The course should be designed solely to give those who are al- 
ready actually engaged in children’s work an opportunity to secure 
practical training in the processes of case work as applied in a mod- 
ern children’s agency. It is not intended for beginners, for those wko 
have no experience in the children’s field; nor is it intended in any 
way to bea substitute for a full professional course in a school of so- 
cial work. Not more than six students will be accepted at any one 
time for this course. There will doubtless be two such groups in the 
course of a year. There would be no charge for tuition, but the stu- 
dent or the agency or both would have to carry the expense of main- 
tenance during the five months. For registration in such a course it 
is probable that schools now requiring a college degree for admission 
will consent to waive this requirement. Inquiries are now being sent 
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to our various members throughout the country asking whether such 
students are available. Neither of the two plans, as already stated, 
is intended as a substitute for a complete course in a school of social 
work. 

The situation in the country as a whole, however, is critical. 
Agencies are asking for trained workers in the children’s field. In a 
large measure they do not exist. What shall be done? The members 
of the Association of Schools of Professional Social Work are re- 
quested to study the situation in their own constituent neighborhoods, 
to recognize the fact that children’s work is a special form of social 
case work, and to confer with us, if it is desired, as to the best 
methods of meeting these needs in the centers in which their work lies. 


C. C. CARSTENS 
Cuitp WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
New York City 


EDITORIAL COMMENT?" 


As a leader in the children’s field, the director of the Child Welfare League 
puts squarely before the schools of social work two questions: (1) Will they help 
in the training of those who are already engaged in children’s work but who are 
poorly equipped for this work? (2) Are they now giving to their present stu- 
dents the specialized training needed for workers in the child welfare field? 

As to the first point, there will be a cordial and generous response. For those 
who are already engaged in social work but who have not the required prerequi- 
site of a college degree, many of the schools will certainly “let down the bars” 
provided the applicants have a sufficiently good basic education to make it pos- 
sible for them to profit by the work. 

With regard to the second point there may be differences of opinion. The 
tendency in some of the schools is certainly away from the extremely specialized 
“training course”’ for a single field toward a broader curriculum that will give 
the student a better understanding of social work as a whole. A useful compari- 
son may be made with legal education. A good law school does not “train’’ men 
to be criminal lawyers or patent lawyers, but instead provides a sound legal edu- 
cation covering general principles in all the important fields. 

At the present time the majority of new social workers are, unfortunately, 
still recruited by social agencies directly from the colleges or the local communi- 
ties where the work is being done. Of the minority who attend the schools of 


t With the consent of Dr. Carstens, the editors take the liberty of adding a note 
on this important subject from the point of view of the representatives of some of 
the professional schools. 
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social work, a very small proportion remain for a longer period than a single 
academic year. Two questions therefore must be faced: (1) Can specialized 
field work with a children’s agency be included in the eight months’ curriculum? 
(2) Can more students be persuaded to stay beyond the period of one year for 
this specialized field work training? 

The answer to the first question is that adequate preparation for social work 
cannot be provided in a single year, and, if further and more specialized field 
work is added, something else that is important must be subtracted. 

With regard to the second question, it is clear that, if students are to be per- 
suaded to stay on for a longer period of training that will make possible adequate 
specialization, the schools must be assured that the students who have so spe- 
cialized can be placed in satisfactory positions at salaries adequate to compen- 
sate for the further period of preparation. It is certainly true that, in the past, 
the children’s field has often seemed a not very promising field of employment. 
The salaries have frequently been disgracefully low, and there has not seemed to 
be a reasonable opportunity for promotion. If salaries are to be no higher and 
promotion no more rapid, there is little inducement to the student to make the 
sacrifices that a further period of study requires. 

Certainly there has been a great advance in standards in the children’s field 
in the last decade, and along with this advance has been an improved salary 
schedule. But if the student is to be given a good understanding of general prin- 
ciples and the basic field-work training with a family welfare agency, it seems 
probable that until salaries are considerably higher the specialized agencies must 
expect to bear some of the costs of the training themselves. That is, the students 
must be paid while they are getting the specialized field training upon which the 
Child Welfare League insists. 

The professional schools hope and expect that the time will come in the not 
too distant future when some standard of professional education will be required 
for all new social workers. The student who has had one year at a school of so- 
cial work not infrequently finds herself working with others who have had no 
professional training, and with very little, if any, difference in salary. Until the 
level for the whole group can be raised, too much cannot be expected of those 
who have already made heavy sacrifices to secure their one year of professional 
education. 




















EXPERIMENTS IN ADOPTION LEGISLATION’ 
I. IN THE UNITED STATES 





HE process of adoption has been for a long time recognized 

by social workers as of very great importance, and during 

the past fifteen years in a considerable number of states 
much effort has gone into securing revision of the laws fixing the 
conditions under which adoption might be accomplished. Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania are among the states 
which have revised their laws on this subject. The subject was of 
such wide interest that the United States Children’s Bureau pub- 
lished in 1925? a summary of the adoption statutes of the different 
states. And not only has there been interest in amending the 
statutes; there has also been an effort to learn the extent to which 
the procedure is resorted to and to interpret the effects of adoption 
as a method of social treatment. 

The subject was to some extent investigated and the results 
evaluated in a study made by the New York State Charities Aid 
Association, How Foster Children Turn Out. An inquiry into the 
subject of the adoption of children in Indiana was also made relating 
to the year 1924, which laid emphasis on the extent of the practice.‘ 
The Welfare Federation of Cleveland issued in 1925 A Study of Adop- 
tions in Cuyahoga County, July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923, and various 
other inquiries have been undertaken by social agencies which are 
primarily interested in adoption as a form of social treatment and 
the numbers of individuals to whom this type of treatment is admin- 
istered. 

But one comprehensive inquiry seems to have been made by a 
public authority in this country: that is the study by the Com- 
mission to Study and Revise the Statutes of Pennsylvania Relating 


t This article has been taken, by permission of the publishers, from a forthcoming 
monograph on “Adoption in Illinois,” by Elinor Nims, to be published in the near 
future by the University of Chicago Press. 


2 Publication No. 148, Adoption Laws in the United States, by Emelyn F. Peck. 
3 By Sophie Van Senden Theis, 1924. 
4 Adoption in Indiana, by Helen Pearson. 
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to Children, which reported to the General Assembly in 1925. An 
intensive analysis was made of the “nature and extent of the prac- 
tice of adoption” in Philadelphia County during a four and one-half 
year period from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 1924. The Commission 
also reported on the findings of a study of adoption made by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare in thirteen other counties of the state 
during a two-year period, 1922-23. Growing out of the findings of 
this Commission, an act recommended by the Commission was 
passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1925.7 

Minnesota is frequently referred to as a state which has gone far 
in working out its problems of child care. The special feature of its 
legislation relating to child adoption is the degree of state control 
exercised. The amendment of 1917 to the Minnesota adoption act 
provides: 

Upon the filing of a petition for the adoption of a minor child the court shall 
notify the state board of control. It shall then be the duty of the board to verify 
the allegations of the petition, to investigate the condition and antecedents of 
the child for the purpose of ascertaining whether he is a proper subject for 
adoption, and to make appropriate inquiry to determine whether the proposed 
foster home is a suitable home for the child. The board shall as soon as prac- 
ticable submit to the court a full report in writing, with a recommendation 
as to the granting of the petition and any other information regarding the child 
or the proposed home which the court shall require.? 

This statute endows the Board of Control with powers of in- 
vestigation and recommendation, leaving the enforcement of the 
recommendations entirely in the hands of the court. In relation to 
placed-out children, the Board acts to a degree as an agency of en- 
forcement. If a placement be unsatisfactory, the Board has the legal 
authority to order the return of the child to the agency responsible. 
As some of the children who are adopted, previously were considered 
placed out, the Board actually does control in part the conditions 
under which the children are adopted. In this connection it is of 
value to examine the figures showing the action of the courts on dis- 
approved petitions for adoption of children. As reported in 1922, 22 
per cent of the petitions recommended for disapproval by the Board 
of Control during the period January 1, 1918, to June 30, 1922, were 

t Laws of Pennsylvania (1925), No. 93, “An Act Relating to Adoption.” 

2 General Statutes, Minnesota (1923), chap. 73, Sec. 8625. 
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granted by the court.’ This ratio has decreased to 8 per cent for the 
biennial period July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1924,” showing an increasing 
acceptance by the courts of the recommendations of the Board. 

The amendments made in 1921 to the adoption law of Ohio have 
called forth comment, especially from workers in neighboring states. 
The most significant feature of this act is the provision for investiga- 
tion of the petition by an authorized agency or institution. This 
point is discussed in the Study of Adoption in Cuyahoga County in 
the following language: 

In Ohio the intent of the law is clearly that the court shall have specific 
information concerning both the family and the child through investigation. 
It was intended, although the law says “may,” that the State Board of Charities, 
County Home or some accredited children’s agency should make the investiga- 
tion and verify the allegations in the petition. However, in practice frequently 
blanks are filled in by the attorney of the foster parents, some court attaché, or 
even not prepared at all. Only 29 reports in the 66 cases studied were found filed. 
In 37 cases no reports were attached to the record. On the 29 reports, 27 were 
by agencies, one by the next friend, one not given. Blanks filled in by the chil- 
dren’s agencies on the whole appear satisfactory, but those prepared by other 
individuals lacked much of the required information.‘ 


Section 8030 (1) of the Ohio adoption law provides that the child 
shall have been in the home at least six months prior to entering the 
decree of adoption unless the court waives this provision. The pur- 
pose of this section has not been realized, for the petitions for 
adoption have been filed when the child has been in the home for 
very short periods of time. To meet the letter of the law, the decrees 
have not been entered until the six months’ period has elapsed since 
the chiid was taken into the adopting home.’ 

From this study of the actual practice of the Ohio courts, the con- 
clusion was reached that effect has not been given the various pro- 
visions of the statute, despite the forward-looking provisions of the 
law. . : 

t Report of the Children’s Bureau of the Minnesota State Board of Control (1922), p. 7. 

2 Ibid. (1924), p. 6. 

3 Laws of Ohio (1921), p. 177, “An Act .... Relative to Adoption of Children,” 
Sec. 8024 (1). 


4 Study of Adoption in Cuyahoga County, July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923 (Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland, 1925), p. 4. 


5 Ibid., p. 5. 
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Il. IN ENGLAND 


One reason why the subject of adoption legislation is important 
is that it is not a feature of the common law, but is in fact in deroga- 
tion of the common law. In England, until January 1, 1927, it was 
impossible for a parent to surrender his rights in respect to his child 
through any such legal process. However, there has been agitation 
for the passage of an act enabling a parent so to divest himself of 
his parental rights. In response to this agitation, a committee on 
child adoption was appointed which reported to Parliament in 1921. 
The committee recommended that an act should be passed “‘to give 
legal recognition to the adoption of children carried out in the meth- 
od prescribed and to secure that the adopter and the adopted child 
should have rights and duties inter se similar to those between 
natural parents and their children.”* The committee went farther 
and considered other problems of child welfare which bear on the 
problem of adoption. They recommended that the Children’s Act 
of 1908 be amended in such a way as to provide supervision of chil- 
dren placed out who are not formally adopted; that children born 
out of wedlock be legitimated by the subsequent marriage of their 
parents; and that the whole legislation relating to children be given 
consideration, amended where necessary, and consolidated into one 
comprehensive code. This committee thoroughly indorsed the idea 
of child adoption, basing their recommendation on a careful in- 
vestigation of the situation in England. Parliament enacted no law 
on the basis of this study, but three years later again referred the 
matter to a committee for study. 

The second committee was appointed in 1924 “‘to examine the 
problem of child adoption from the point of view of possible legisla- 
tion and to report upon the main provisions which in their view 
should be included in any bill on the subject.”? The committee sub- 
mitted its first report to the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment on April 6, 1925. It employed the method of hearings 


t Great Britain, Parliament, Report of the Committee on Child Adoption (1921; Cmd. 
1254), p. I. 

2 Great Britain, Parliament, First Report of the Child Adoption Committee (1925; 
Cmd. 2401), p. 3. 
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supplemented by two memoranda for securing the information on 
which the findings of the committee were based. 

After discussing and discarding several arguments for legislation 
on this subject, the committee decided that the only ground for 
entertaining the idea of adoption legislation was to give the relation 
between the adopting parent and the child a form of community 
sanction. A review of their findings will serve to show present-day 
thinking on the matter of child adoption uncomplicated by any 
legislative experience on the subject. 

The committee decided in favor of the judicial proceeding as the 
means of effecting this community sanction. “The transaction 
[adoption] is one which may affect the status of the child and have 
far-reaching consequences, and from its nature is not one in which, 
without judicial investigation, there is likely to be any competent 
independent consideration of the matter from the point of view of 
the welfare of the child.” 

There was a recognition of the intimate relation of illegitimacy 
and adoption, which was discussed as follows: 

Inasmuch as many cases of adoption in fact have their origin in the social 
or economic pressure exercised by circumstances upon the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child, it is desirable that there should be some safeguard against the use of 
a legal system of adoption as an instrument by which advantage may be taken 
of the mother’s situation to compel her to make a surrender of her child final in 
character, though she may herself, if a free agent, desire nothing more than a 
temporary provision for it. Further, there are many who hold that a system of 
adoption, so far as it tends to encourage or increase the separation of mother 
and child, may of itself be an evil and should be therefore, if introduced, operated 
with caution. These and other considerations justify the conclusion that, if there 
is to be a legal transfer of parental rights and duties, it should be one which 
receives some form of judicial sanction.? 

The committee came to the conclusion that the magistrates 
should be given jurisdiction over adoptions because they, are local 
tribunals and because they are already holding juvenile courts which 
treat of problems akin to those inherent in adoptions. To the end 
that the adoption proceeding should remain a real adjudication, 
the committee further recommended the appointment of a guardian 
ad litem. 

t Ibid., p. 5. 2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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The legal effect of an adoption was dealt with most cautiously. 
The adopted child should stand to the adopting parent as he had 
previously stood to his natural parent before adoption, except in 
relation to succession and marriage. The child’s relation to his 
natural family should remain unaltered by adoption as regards suc- 
cession, but the court should be given power to require the adopting 
parents to make some provision for the child. In regard to marriage, 
the report states: 


‘ 


‘.... Weare against the introduction of artificial prohibitions. The blood 
tie cannot be severed; the existing prohibitions arising thereout must remain, 
and it is repugnant to common sense to make artificial offences the result of a 
purely artificial relationship. The relationship of guardian and ward does not 
today preclude intermarriage, and the adopting parent will only hold the posi- 
tion of a special guardian. We therefore recommend that legalized adoption 
should have no effect in this regard at all. 


Three other significant topics are discussed in the report. First, 
an age qualification is suggested; namely, that there be a difference 
of at least twenty-one years between the age of the adopting parent 
and that of the child, and that no one under twenty-five should be 
allowed to adopt. 

The second of these topics concerns the revocation of an adoption 
decree. The committee held the notion of revocation to be incon- 
sistent with the theory of adoption. They pointed out that the 
adopted child, like the natural child, could be the subject of adop- 
tion, which is, in a sense, a method of revoking the first adoption. 
For legal purposes they recommend that 


before the final order of adoption is made, there should always be a probationary 
period of such length, not exceeding in any case two years, as the tribunal shall 
fix. During the probationary period the child will live with the adopting parent 
on such terms and conditions as the tribunal shall approve; but until the final 
order is made the legal consequences of adoption shall not follow.? 


The third topic, the secrecy of the proceedings, is dealt with in 
a telling manner: 

There are those who attach great importance to an element of secrecy in 
adoption transactions and by secrecy is meant not merely that the transaction 
itself should not be a matter of common notoriety, but that the parties them- 
selves should not become known to each other; that is to say, that the natural 


t Ibid., p. 7. 2 Ibid., pp. 8, 9. 
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parent shall not know where the child goes, even though the adopters may know 
whence the child comes. ... . This notion of secrecy has its origin partly in a 
fear (which a legalized system of adoption should go far to dispel) that the 
natural parent will seek to interfere with the adopter, and partly in the belief 
that if the eyes can be closed to facts, the facts themselves will cease to exist; 
so that it will be an advantage to an illegitimate child who has been adopted if 
in fact his origin cannot be traced. Apart from the question whether it is desir- 
able or even admissible deliberately to eliminate or obscure the traces of a child’s 
origin so that it shall be difficult or impossible thereafter for such origin to be 
ascertained, we think that this system of secrecy would be wholly unnecessary 
and objectionable in connection with a legalized system of adoption, and we 
should deprecate any attempt to introduce it. This does not, however, mean 
that we think that the tribunal having jurisdiction in adoption should not be 
free to deal with such cases in chambers where the public and press are not 
admitted, or that there should not be a limitation on the right of the public to 
information in relation to the Register. 


An act conforming largely to these suggestions was passed 
August 4, 1926, becoming effective January 1, 1927.27, Under this 
statute, the jurisdiction is in the high court or, at the option of the 
petitioner, in the county court, or court of summary jurisdiction in 
the area in which the applicant or the infant resides. And, under the 
authority granted by the law, the lord chancellor may make rules 
providing for the hearing and determination of adoption orders 
otherwise than in open court or in the juvenile court. In reply to 
the question of who may adopt, the statute provides that a person 
at least twenty-five years of age and twenty-one years older than the 
infant can, with the consent of the spouse, adopt an infant. The 
consent of the parent or guardian must be obtained, except in cases 
in which the child has for more than two years been supported and 
cared for by the applicant as his own, in which case parental consent 
may be dispensed with, and the court must be satisfied that the 
nature of the order is understood by the parties and that the order 
will be for the welfare of the child. The court may, if uncertain, post- 
pone the determination and make a temporary order giving the 
applicant custody of the child for a probationary period of not over 
two years. An “adopted-children” register is to be set up by the 


t [bid., p. 9. 
2 Law Reports, The Statutes, 16 and 17 George V, chap. 29, “Adoption of Children 
Act.” 
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registrar-general, and direction that an entry be made in this reg- 
ister is to be an item in an adoption order. When an adopted child 
is identified with a child whose birth registration is already recorded, 
the word “adopted” will be added to the birth record and the date 
of birth to the adoption registry. An index of the adopted-children 
register is to be open, and certified copies of entries are to be sup- 
plied as in the case of copies of birth and death registration. 

It will be observed that all these acts and proposals have one 
feature in common. They all contemplate an increased measure of 
state control together with the more effective provision for examin- 
ing the situation with the child’s welfare in view, and consequently 
a better chance of arriving at a decision in accordance with the 


needs of the child. 


ELinor Nims 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 














WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ PENSIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


in Great Britain by a statute that went into effect January 

4, 1926.' This statute, which also includes old-age pensions, 
belongs to the long series of social insurance acts that have been en- 
acted in the last thirty years, including the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act (1897), the Old Age Pensions Act (1908), and the National 
(Health and Unemployment) Insurance Act (1911). Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, the Minister of Health, in presenting the bill to the 
House of Commons for second reading (May 18, 1925), said that this 
legislation was founded “‘on the recognition of the fact that a state 
of society in which a large part of society no longer produce the 
necessaries of life, but depend upon continuous employment in other 
occupations to obtain the means of purchasing, involves a constant 
menace and risk to the security of the worker and therefore a cor- 
responding need for providing against that risk.” 

The new statute, unlike the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
the first old-age pensions acts, is based on the contributory principle 
and in this respect is like the Insurance Act of 1911. It provides in 
general that the widow of an insured man dying after January 4, 
1926, shall be entitled to a pension of ten shillings until she reaches 
the age of seventy, when she comes into the old-age pension system, 
or until she remarries. If she has young children dependent upon her, 
she receives an additional allowance of five shillings in respect of the 
eldest, and three shillings each in respect of the others, until they 
reach the age of fourteen. If the mother dies, orphan allowances are 
payable at a higher rate, namely, 7s. 6d. for the first child, and 6s. 
for each of the others. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to certain provisions of the 
measure intended to prevent fraud, but the qualifications of the bene- 
ficiaries, the rates of contribution, the classes exempted from the 


A LLOWANCES to widows and orphans are now provided for 


t The statute became a law August 7, 1925. L. R. 15 & 16 Geo. V, chap. 70. 
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provisions of the bill,t and the methods proposed for its administra- 
tion are of interest: 

The rates of contribution, which began January 4, 1926, are 
od. for a man, which the employer and employee share equally, 43d. 
each, and 43d. for a woman, the employer paying 23d. and the em- 
ployee 2d. These rates are, unless Parliament in the meantime pro- 
vides to the contrary, to increase in the decade 1936-46 by two pence 
for the men and one penny for the women, the increase to be divided 
equally between the employer and the employee, and a similar in- 
crease is to occur for the following decade. 

These contributions are payable in respect of every employed 
person under seventy years of age until January 2, 1928; after that 
date contributions by insured persons, but not of the employers, 
cease to be payable when the worker becomes sixty-five years old, 
when his right to sickness and disablement benefit under the 
Health Insurance Act and to unemployment benefit likewise 
cease. 

In addition to these contributions the Exchequer will contribute 
at the rate of £4,000,000 a year for ten years, beginning in 1926-27, 
and after that in such amounts as Parliament may determine. The 
Government Actuary is to report on the financial position of the 
scheme in 1935 and every succeeding tenth year after that. 

As to the collection of contributions, the new act will impose no 
new burden on the employer, as this payment will be combined with 
payments under the Health Insurance Act, and the arrangements 
for payment and collection under that act apply automatically to 
payments under the new scheme. Of the propriety of treating this 
as a health measure, Sir Arthur Newsholme, speaking at the London 
Conference on Social Insurance, said: 


There can be no doubt as to the value of all the existing forms of social in- 
surance and of the forthcoming extensions in respect of old age and of widows 
and children. They all help to decrease the haunting fear, the nightmare which 
in the past beset the thoughts of all intelligent wage-earners. This cause of men- 
tal stress and anxiety is inevitably inimical to health and to have even partially 


t The Ministry of Health presented a memorandum explanatory of the bill (Cmd. 
2405), and issued January 1, 1926, a Circular (No. 660) to County Councils and Sani- 
tary Authorities, calling attention to the provisions of the bill. See also the Parlia- 
mentary Debates. 
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removed it is scarcely less beneficent than the actual provision against unem- 
ployment, whether due to industrial conditions, to accident, or to sickness, now 
made for one third of the population of the country. 


The administration, so far as the central authority is concerned, 
is in the Ministry of Health. Certain assistance is required of the 
local authority, the borough or the county council, who may, how- 
ever, make arrangements under certain conditions with the sanitary 
authority within the jurisdiction. The central authority may, for ex- 
ample, call on the local authority for information (clause 40), and 
there is provision for dealing with the situation when the mother of 
dependent children is unfit, so that they are removed from her care 
(clause 6), in which case the child may receive the orphan’s rate of 
allowance. It is estimated that the cost of the scheme to the local 
authority will be slight. 

All claims for pensions are made to the central authority, and an 
applicant dissatisfied with the decision may appeal to certain referees 
selected from a panel to be appointed in accordance with regulations 
framed by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee (clause 
28). 

Arrangements are authorized so that the necessary certificates of 
birth, death, and marriage can be obtained at reduced fees, and for 
the payment of the pensions through the post-office. 

There are interesting provisions with reference to possible dis- 
qualifications (clause 21) and to the protection of the interests of 
widows and children (clause 6); and penalties are of course provided 
for knowingly receiving pensions to which one is not entitled (clause 
35): 

The act came into effect, as has been said, on January 4, 1926, 
and the report of the first year’s administration is not yet available. 
The inauguration of the scheme is, however, described by the Min- 
ister of Health in his Report for the year ending April 1, 1926.7 In 
the first place, information with reference to the act was made avail- 
able early in September, 1925, through the post-office, and arrange- 
ments were made for prospective applicants to receive advice and 
assistance from the local inspector of national health insurance or 

t Social Insurance in Its National and International Aspects (London, 1926), p. 64. 

2 Seventh Annual Report of the Ministry of Health (Cmd. 2724), pp. 128 f. 
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the officer of customs and excise. Applications were investigated lo- 
cally by the Outdoor Staff of the Ministry of Health, assisted at first 
by officers from the customs and excise. After investigation, claims 
were sent to the department with a report from the investigating 
officer, the claimant being always notified of the result of the appli- 
cation; and, when necessary, of the right of appeal. In many cases 
“lengthy and detailed inquiries” are said to have been found neces- 
sary in order to determine when the statutory conditions were ful- 
filled. 

In some instances the information which the claimant was able to give about 
the deceased husband was vague by reason of lapse of time since the date of 
death, and there was consequent difficulty in obtaining records of insurance. In 
other cases variation of circumstances affecting the husband during the latter 
part of his life made it hard to determine whether his ‘“‘normal occupation” when 
he died was such as to satisfy the statutory requirements, and not infrequently 
the husband was alleged to have been insurably employed, although contribu- 
tions had not been paid by him..... Questions affecting records of birth, 
marriage or death, legitimacy of children, validity of marriage, and disqualifica- 
tions arising from the receipt of workmen’s compensation or service dependents’ 
pensions, were also very numerous, and made it necessary to arrange for refer- 
ence to be made to the records of the General Register Office, Ministry of Pen- 
sions, and other sources. Consideration had to be given also to questions affect- 
ing the application of the scheme to children resident in institutions, and to the 
arrangements for reimbursing boards of guardians the amount of poor-law relief 
paid to certain widows pending settlement of their claims for widows’ pensions." 


Under the act there were two sets of claims: (1) those where the 
husbands or fathers had died before January 4, 1926. Of those 
claiming to be in this group, 138,126 f :d applications; 99,503 were 
granted allowances involving the care and support of 187,397 chil- 
dren.? The amount paid under this provision for the week ending 
March 27, 1926, was approximately £94,000. (2) For orphans whose 
parents had died before January 4, 1926, 9,606 claims were received; 
7,554 pensions were awarded in behalf of 9,805 children, with 150 
claims under consideration. On this account £3,400 was paid during 
the week ending March 27, 1926. 

For widows whose husbands died or children whose parents died 


 Tbid., p. 1286 
2 Four hundred and five claims were still under consideration. Jbid., p. 128. 
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after January 4, 1926, the figures" given are as follows: Widows, 
claims received, 5,576; pensions awarded, 5,079; number of children 
concerned, 7,473; claims still under consideration, 102; amount paid 
during the week ending March 27, 1926, £3,900. For the orphans 
whose parents died after January 4, 1926, the figures are: number of 
claims received, 120; number of pensions awarded, 80, concerning 
140 children, with 28 claims under consideration. Fifty-five pounds 
was the amount paid out under this section during the week ending 
March 27. 

To be more specific with reference to the benefits, the act pro- 
vides for the payment of pensions to the following classes of persons 
at the following rates: (1) widows’ pensions: ten shillings a week for 
the widow of an insured man who dies after the date of the com- 
mencement of the scheme and was under seventy at the time of his 
death, with an additional allowance for children up to the age of 
fourteen, or sixteen if they are in school, at the rate of five shillings a 
week for the oldest child and three shillings for each of the younger 
children. The pension is payable to the widow until she reaches 
seventy or remarries. (2) There are allowances for orphans at higher 
rates. The conditions to be fulfilled are (1) that the insured person 
has paid 104 contributions or been insured two full years; or, (2) 
where four years have elapsed since the worker began to pay his 
contributions, he must have paid an average of not less than twenty- 
six weeks in each of the four years. There is provision for voluntary 
contributions (clause 13). 

As was indicated above, the scheme is administered as a part of 
the health insurance scheme, and its inauguration seems to have 
been effected with unexpected smoothness. This does not mean, of 
course, that the act was not the occasion of bitter disappointment 
and the subject of severe criticism. From the time of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws? of 1909, especially through 
the discussions of the minority of that Commission and the work of 
various organizations for the reform or abolition of the Poor Law, the 
doctrine of adequate relief had been given wide publicity. The moth- 
ers’ allowance plan had, in fact, been urged by many groups having 
in mind different social objectives. In the minority report of the 


1 Ibid., p. 129. 2 Part IV, chap. vi, par. 303 (7). 
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Commission, for example, “adequate aliment in the home that was 
not below the national minimum of child care and sanitation” was 
urged as a measure in treatment of family distress and a step toward 
better industrial organization; for the mothers receiving these al- 
lowances were no longer to be disturbing factors in the labor market.' 
For the feminist group, widows’ pensions, like schemes for family 
endowment, were looked upon as devices for dignifying the position 
of the wife and reducing the economic dependence of the wife on 
the husband. They have urged the claim of the mother of dependent 
children, and have argued that the cost of bringing up the children 
of the next generation should rest on the community as a whole and 
not on one section of it, whether it be the employers or the employed 
or both. They have argued that “the receipt of a pension by the 
widow of a man who has fallen by the way in industry is no more a 
dole than is the pension of a war widow.’ 

The new scheme was therefore met with severe criticism on the 
ground that it was contributory instead of on a universal non- 
contributory basis. 

Organizations like the Women’s Co-operative Guild argued that 
the pension should be paid to the mother (the widow) as a matter of 
right. A contributory scheme, in their judgment, is a burden on the 
productive classes of the country, but especially on the workers, 
who pay not only the direct charge on wages, but the indirect charge 
in the form of a higher cost of living which results from the em- 
ployer’s contribution being passed on. Miss Wilkinson, M.P., speak- 
ing in the name of the Guild, said: “After all, we have to remember 
that income tax is charged on profits, and that the insurance is paid 
before profits and is therefore part of the cost of production.” 

To the defense of the government that the cost of a non-contrib- 
utory scheme was too great, Dr. Hugh Dalton, M.P., replied that 
this was true only because the budget of 1925 had shown such favors 
to the higher income groups.’ He alleged that pensions on a consider- 
ably more generous scale than those offered by the government 
could have been financed without difficulty on a non-contributory 


* Webb, The Public Organization of the Labour Market, pp. 327, 345. 

2 Mrs. Hubback, Social Insurance in Its National and International Aspects, op. cit., 
Pp. 30. 

3 “Finance of Non-Contributory Pensions,” Labour Magazine, IV (July, 1925), 118. 
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scheme “if Mr. Churchill had not reduced the super-tax and the 
standard rate of income tax.”” The reduction in the first resulted in a 
loss of £10,000,000, and in the second, £32,000,000 annually. He 
argued: 

(1) That from 1926-27 onwards the saving in war pensions practically bal- 
ances the gradually increasing cost of widows’, etc., pensions at the doubled rates; 
(2) that the additional net cost to the Exchequer of doubling the widows’, etc., 
pensions and making the whole scheme non-contributory is practically station- 
ary from 1927-28 to 1936-37, and amounts to little more than half the £42 
millions a year needlessly sacrificed by Mr. Churchill this year; (3) that the ad- 
ditional net cost throughout the whole period up to 1965-66 is always less than 
£42 millions a year; (4) that if this £42 millions had been retained for the Ex- 
chequer (and with the passage of years, as wealth accumulates, the cost of these 
tax remissions will, of course, increase), it would have been possible to finance 
without difficulty on a non-contributory basis all the new pensions offered by 
the Government, to double the widows’, children’s, and orphans’ pensions, and 
still to have a substantial sum in hand of at least £15 millions a year so far as 
the period up to 1936-37 is concerned. This £15 millions a year could be used 
to improve still further the benefits offered, e.g., to introduce disability pensions 
or to make a clean sweep of the remaining means limits and disqualifications of 
old age pensions. 


The plan was also criticized because of the position of the un- 
married woman. On this subject Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., said: 


The position of the unmarried woman is another source of objection and 
criticism. There are about 2,000,000 women, mostly manual workers, who will 
normally not marry at all, and the only thing they will get is a pension at sixty- 
five. But they will only get that pension at sixty-five if they remain at work un- 
til they are sixty-two. I want to ask how many women manual workers are 
likely to be able to keep their jobs until they are sixty-two. I know from my 
work that the great problem is to find work for women after they are fifty... .. 
This class of single women, the manual workers of that age, does not draw the 
same sympathy that the struggling widow does. Therefore, I think that the po- 
sition of the single woman under the act is a very serious one, and one that is to 
me one of the blots on the scheme.* - 


The two great objections, however, to the measure were (1) the 
inadequacy of the allowances? and the fear of the influence of these 
rates on the scales that had been adopted by the poor-law guardians 


t Social Insurance in Its National and International Aspects, op. cit., p. 28. See also 
Mrs. Hubback, of the National Union of Societies for Equal Suffrage, ibid., p. 34. See 
Parliamentary Debates, Commons (May 18, 1926), p. 186. 

2 See Lady Astor’s statement in the House of Commons, May 109, 1926, Parliamen- 
tary Debates, p. 303. 
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in some jurisdictions, and (2) that the burden of the cost would really 
fall on the worker." 

The fact that young widows without children were included 
among the beneficiaries and women with incapacitated husbands ex- 
cluded was another occasion for criticism.? 

The American student will, of course, think at once of the system 
in comparison with the situation in the United States. This has 
been recently set out very briefly and comprehensively by the 
United States Children’s Bureau. The first point is of course the 
national character of the British system, the administration by a 
national department (the Ministry of Health), in co-operation with 
other national departments (the Post-Office and the Revenue Serv- 
ice). In the United States, while forty-two states have passed laws, 
there are still sixt in which no provision has been made. Moreover, 
the allowances, being looked on as a new form of outdoor relief, are 
in general local rather than state-wide in their administration,’ so 
that there are often great inequalities within the same state as well 
as among the states. 

Another marked contrast is in the view taken of the nature of the 
allowance. In England the “pension” is one item in an insurance 
scheme; in the United States it is now clearly seen as a form of relief 
requiring fine case work methods for its successful administration. 
That careful, and on the whole lengthy, social investigation will 
prove necessary has been already discovered by the English authori- 
ties, and the necessity of applying other principles of sound treat- 
ment will probably arise. The great differences are, however, (1) in 
the non-contributory character of the provision where it has been 
adopted in the United States, as against the contributory character 
in England, and (2) in the acceptance of the principle of adequacy 

t Mr. Pethick Lawrence especially developed the unfairness of the scheme to the 
young worker. See Parliamentary Debates, Commons (May 18, 1925), p. 158. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, Commons (May 15 and 19, 1925), pp. 184, 293-04. 

3 U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 162. Public Aid to Mothers with Dependent 
Children: Extent and Fundamental Principles. 

4 Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, and South Carolina. 


5 See U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 162, p. 10. See especially, too, No. 
82, Administration of Aid-to-Mothers Law in Illinois, and No. 118, Standards of Public 
Aid to Children in Their Own Homes. 
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as at any rate a governing principle in the United States. Here the 
relation of the grants to the needs of the family under care as meas- 
ured by budget requirements is universally recognized as the basis 
for determining the grant; attention is focused, therefore, on bringing 
to the fiscal authorities of the jurisdiction information on the subject 
of budget requirements and the consequent necessary increase in ap- 
propriations for these purposes. The American observer who has 
watched since 1911 the growing appreciation of the true nature of 
this service will be interested to note the development in Great 
Britain. 

At the same time, however, the American observer will look 
eagerly to the time when a true preventive scheme can be developed 
in the United States, directed toward the prevention of unemploy- 
ment, the prevention of industrial diseases, and, in the words of one 
of the great leaders, Mrs. Florence Kelley, at the National Confer- 
ence at St. Louis, to the “abolition of widows and orphans”—this 
abolition to be secured by keeping the wage-earning husbands and 
fathers alive. 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 














HUMAN MIGRATION AS A FIELD OF 
RESEARCH 


GENERAL account of the work of the Social Science Re- 
A search Council was published in the last issue of the Review. 
It is possible now to present some detailed extracts from 
the report recently submitted by one of the subcommittees of the 
Council, the Committee on Scientific Aspects of Human Migration.* 
Briefly, the Committee sets out its belief that the subject of hu- 
man migration as a field of research contains magnificent possibili- 
ties. It includes large questions of public policy, involving issues of 
national prosperity and human rights that are now being settled with 
little or no help from the social science group. It presents problems 
that reach beyond the frontiers of any one nation, and many of its 
research problems are of international importance and demand in- 
ternational co-operation for their solution. It involves questions of 
fundamental importance from the scientific as well as the humani- 
tarian point of view. At one point or another it cuts across the 
boundaries of all departments within the social science group. 

In surveying the problems presented by this field of research, the 
Committee suggests that they be considered especially within six im- 
portant divisions as follows: (1) statistical, (2) emigration condi- 
tions in Europe and other countries, (3) economic aspects, (4) legal 
and administrative policies in countries of immigration and emigra- 
tion, (5) historical aspects, (6) social studies. 

In general, an attempt has been made by the Committee, first, to 
review the field as a whole, and then to select as research projects 
certain problems that seem to be significant either because they pre- 
sent new problems of research or because the subject seemed of fun- 
damental importance and promised a contribution upon which later 
research work might proceed. 

The Committee has not overlooked the fact that the subject of 

1 The membership of the Committee for the past year has been as follows: Profes- 


sors John R. Commons, R. F. Foerster, Charles E. Merriam, Wesley C. Mitchell, F. A. 
Ogg, W. F. Willcox, Clark Wissler, and Edith Abbott, Chairman. 
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immigration policy which lay within its field was also a subject of po- 
litical controversy which scientific research might help to elucidate. 
But they have taken the position that political exigencies ought not 
to determine a research program. The immigration problem has 
been with us since the organization of our government and will un- 
doubtedly remain with us for a long time to come. It was felt that re- 
search of a more fundamental character, even if painstakingly slow, 
might in the long run be more valuable. A brief summary of the 
Committee’s outline of the “‘six fields” follows. 

1. Statistical.—In this field the Committee considered first the 
subject of world-statistics of migration, a possible series of critical 
and comprehensive studies dealing not only with statistics of immi- 
gration and emigration, but also with statistics of migration within 
national boundaries. 

The field of the census statistics, the work of the International 
Labour Office in its migration division, in particular their report on 
Methods of Compiling Statistics of Immigration and Emigration, the 
possibility of completing the work of the United States Immigration 
Commission of 1908-11, by revising and bringing down to date the 
Statistical Review of Immigration, were all discussed. Various proj- 
ects for studying population growth and decline in our own and 
other countries, with special reference to immigration and emigra- 
tion, were considered. The racial and nationalistic elements in the 
colonial stock, the need of a critical review of the estimates of early 
immigrant arrivals made by Bromwell and others, the distribution 
of immigrants, re-emigration from America to Europe at different 
periods, comparative studies of vital statistics and of the relative 
fecundity within racial and national groups, in particular the vital 
statistics of the Negro race and the problem of Negro migration, 
were all considered as possible subjects of research. 

Finally, in considering the subject of migration within ‘national 
boundaries, the Committee reviewed the interesting possibilities of 
research dealing with the movement toward the urbanization of pop- 
ulation in the last century and a half—the statistics of urban and 
rural growth on our own and other continents, the factors promoting 
the growth of metropolitan areas, and the vast social and economic 
consequences of urban development—the effect of the growth of 
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cities on health, education and art, morals and religion, on political 
parties and social movements, on our industrial development. 

The Committee finally selected as a first project, ‘““World-Statis- 
tics of Migration.”’ In view of the great importance of the subject 
and the probability that it would develop into a large undertaking, 
the National Bureau of Economic Research was asked to prepare a 
plan and to undertake general supervision of the inquiry. The Bu- 
reau invited Professor Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell University, to 
take charge of the inquiry; and Professor Willcox spent the summers 
of 1925 and 1926 in Europe in connection with this work. The publi- 
cation in August, 1924, of a new report, Migration Movements, 1920- 
23, by the International Labour Office led to a very fruitful co- 
operation with that organization. 

In October, 1925, Professor Willcox attended the Rome meeting 
of the International Statistical Institute and reported on the plans 
for his inquiry. The interest of the Institute in the undertaking was 
cordially expressed, and three of its members were appointed to co- 
operate with the National Bureau of Economic Research, the Social 
Science Research Council, and Professor Willcox in this project. The 
following paragraphs are taken from the statement Professor Willcox 
made in describing his plan at the Rome meeting: 

The plan in its present form falls into two parts: the preparation of a vol- 
ume giving the available statistics of international migration from the beginning 
of the record in each country to the present time, and the preparation of a series 
of interpretative studies of migratory movements affecting a given country or 
group of countries. In connection with the former the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the International Labour Office have been invited. 

The plan submitted to the International Labour Office calls for the prepara- 
tion of a volume of historical statistics by the Migration Section of the Office. 
The volume will follow the general model of the report entitled ‘Migration 
Movements 1920-23” and will carry its tables and others back to the beginning 
of the record in each country. The figures for the different countries cannot be 
made comparable to the degree that they are in the latest publication of the Of- 
fice. It is expected, however, to make them the best obtainable for each country 
and to elucidate them by notes and explanations. In this way it is hoped to ren- 
der in the field of migration statistics somewhat the same valuable service to 
students as was rendered in the field of census statistics by the compilation of 
Bertillon and in the field of registration statistics by the ‘Statistique Interna- 
tionale du Mouvement de la Population,” both prepared by members of the In- 
stitute and at its suggestion..... 
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1. The study will be objective, impartial, and without design or desire to 
favor or oppose any type of legislative or administrative action about migration 
or its increase or decrease. The standing of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research and of the International Statistical Institute will be an effective guar- 
anty of this treatment. 

2. The studies in the second volume will be confined to the interpretation of 
statistics and not enter the broader field of social or political policy for which the 
available figures furnish no basis. But other statistics than those of migration, 
like those of births, deaths, and natural increase or of birthplace, will be utilized 
to throw light upon the statistics of migration. 

3. There are many divergent, if not conflicting, points of view about migra- 
tion. In an international survey and analysis of migration statistics it is desira- 
ble to have these divergencies, so far as they have any statistical foundation, 
frankly expressed. To further this end it is hoped to secure a number of studies 
from authorities in different countries and include them in the second volume. 
Such unfamiliar views and arguments will be especially enlightening to Ameri- 
can readers. The editorial committee will make no effort to censor or to harmo- 
nize these differing points of view, but will confine itself to holding them within 
the field of legitimate statistical interpretation. 

4. The second volume will include also a survey of the successive efforts to 
determine the population of the earth, the continents and countries at various 
dates, some of the best of which have been made in earlier reports to this Insti- 
tute, and an examination of the evidence they furnish regarding the increase of 
the earth’s population and of the influence of migration upon the increase and re- 
distribution of population. 


Negro migration.—In the field of internal migration Professor 
Frank Ross, of Columbia University, has undertaken for the Coun- 
cil a statistical study of Negro migration in the United States. The 
plan of Professor Ross involves 
a co-ordinated study of internal migration—of population movements within 
the continental limits of the United States. This form of population redistribu- 
tion has been going on ever since the founding of the earliest colonies. But in re- 
cent decades, particularly during and since the World War, it has taken on new 
aspects. With what will probably be a long-time policy of restricted immigra- 
tion further large internal readjustments of the present population aré bound to 
take place..... 


In illustration of the proposed method of treatment the Commit- 
tee submit an outline which Professor Ross has projected for one 
portion of the general field: Negro migration in the South, including 
a description of the movement of Negro population since slavery 
days, a quantitative description of migration in the decades 1900- 
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1910 and 1910-20 and estimates for the period 1920-25—interregion- 
al; interstate; intra-state; urban and rural; resurgences—these will 
trace sources of migrants and their destination. 

A careful canvass is being made of the literature on Negro mi- 
gration (and other migrations as well) to discover what “causes” are 
or have been advanced as explanations. 

2. Emigration conditions in Europe and other continents.—In this 
division the Committee considered a series of investigations dealing 
with the economic, social, and political conditions that tend to pro- 
mote migration. Such inquiries are commended as especially suit- 
able for “grants in aid’ from the Council, since they entail a con- 
siderable amount of traveling and temporary release from teaching. 

It was decided to postpone any extensive investigation in this 
field until the basic study of world-statistics of migration had been 
completed; but it was planned to make a small beginning by having 
a study made in one of the countries of the “old immigration,” where 
there has been a greatly increased interest in emigration since the 
war, for example, in Scotland, Sweden, or Germany, and to have 
another type study made in one of the countries of the ‘new immi- 
gration,”’ such as Czechoslovakia or Italy, where a definite emigra- 
tion policy has been developed. 

Plans were finally made to carry on a Swedish study, which Pro- 
fessor Florence Janson, of the Department of Economics of Rockford 
College, had been working on for several years. The Committee sub- 
mits material showing that 
Swedish emigration is an interesting subject. Sweden lost over a million people 
through emigration between 1860 and 1900. This was equal to one out of every 
six of her population. Over 900,000 of these emigrated to the United States. 
While other countries of northern and western Europe sent few emigrants to the 
United States after 1890, the emigration from Sweden and Norway continued. 
The large number of Swedish-Americans living in the United States and 
Canada continue to draw the Swedish people in large numbers to these 
countries. As a result of the passage of the quota law, the great bulk of the 
present emigration is going to Canada. 


With regard to other European countries, the Committee recom- 
mends that when Professor Willcox has completed his second vol- 
ume, which will contain contributions from European scholars repre- 
senting various countries, plans may be developed for a comprehen- 
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sive series of studies dealing with the history of emigration and mod- 
ern emigration problems in Europe. The economic effects on Euro- 
pean countries of our restrictionist legislation is a subject of great 
interest, not only in this country and other countries receiving im- 
migrants, but also in the countries of emigration. 

3. Economic aspects—The economic aspects of emigration, im- 
migration, or migration within national boundaries may be said to 
constitute an extremely important field of research, since the great 
transoceanic migrations of the last two centuries have been primarily 
for economic reasons. Our internal migrations have also been dictat- 
ed to a large extent by economic considerations. Our early immi- 
gration policies were largely influenced by considerations of economic 
expediency. The economic consequences of the change in the labor 
supply brought about by the suspension of immigration during the 
war and its further curtailment through the quota and visa acts 
should be studied by scientific investigators. 

The Negro and Mexican migrations of the past decade, which 
have probably been, in some measure at least, a result of the exclu- 
sion of the unskilled labor of Europe, constitute a migration move- 
ment of great importance that should be studied while the move- 
ment is still in progress. It is pointed out that the economic ques- 
tions relating to the effects of the northward migration of the Ameri- 
can Negroes and the consequences of this movement to agriculture 
in the South and industry in the North should receive consideration 
from the scientific associations. 

The first project adopted in this field is an interesting piece of re- 
search on “Immigration in Relation to the Mechanization of Indus- 
try,’ the work of Dr. Harry Jerome, of the University of Wisconsin, 
working under the National Bureau of Economic Research. Dr. Je- 
rome’s project deals with a fundamental problem in the field and 
promises the development of some interesting methods of research. 

Dr. Jerome’s plan includes a study of the influence of migration 
upon the demand and supply of labor, with particular emphasis upon 
the probable extent to which such labor shortage as may arise from 


t This is a continuation of Dr. Jerome’s work on Immigration and Business Cycles, 
published by the National Bureau of Economic Research. This study was carried on 
under a corresponding committee of the National Research Council. 
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immigration restriction will be met by an increased use of labor-sav- 
ing machinery. Only a brief statement of Dr. Jerome’s problem and 
methods of analysis can be given here: 

The analysis of the relation of migration to possible industrial readjust- 
ments consists essentially in a determination of the changes in the supply of 
labor to be attributed to migration, and then an examination of the ways in 
which such changes bring pressure for changes in industrial processes and equip- 
ment. 

The effect of migration upon labor-saving machinery has been selected for 
special attention because it has been generally assumed that a restriction of im- 
migration would stimulate the use of such machinery and also because this tend- 
ency would be a development of such importance to American industrial life 
that its examination seems well worthy of careful analysis. If we can throw ad- 
ditional light on the dynamics of mechanization we shall have made a valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of the effects of immigration upon industrial oper- 
ations and to economic science in general. 

The major steps in such an analysis are: (1) an estimate of changes in the 
quantity and types of labor due to migration, and (2) an appraisal of the tend- 
ency of such changes to encourage or discourage an increased use of labor- 
saving machinery. 

With regard to Mexican immigration, it is suggested that this is 
our most important immigration problem today; and in certain sec- 
tions of the country, notably in California, it is a very exigent prob- 
lem. The Committee’s project in this field is a preliminary “Study 
of the Mexican Labor Problem in California,” by Dr. Paul Taylor, of 
the Department of Economics of the University of California. The 
study deals particularly with the following points: (1) The factors 
responsible for Mexican immigration. (2) The geographical and in- 
dustrial distribution, and extent of Mexican immigration. (3) The 
Mexican in the California labor market: especially demand and sup- 
ply, routes followed by migratories, the Mexican as a competitor 
with other groups, comparative wages and labor cost, relations with 
employers and with other workers. (4) Standards of living among 
Mexican laborers: housing, food, clothing; earnings, dependence 
upon community support. 

Numerous other possibilities of research projects in this field are 
described, including: 

a) A series of investigations dealing with immigration as a factor 
in the economic development of the United States. These studies 
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would be undertaken industry by industry, with a view to learning 
what contribution immigration has made to the growth of the indus- 
try and how the course of development was affected by immigration. 
They should be undertaken with reference to: (1) the textile indus- 
try; (2) iron and steel industry; (3) mining; (4) clothing industry; 
(5) meat packing; (6) construction work; (7) the use of migratory 
labor in the building of canals, railroads, etc. 

b) The immigrant in agriculture, including a series of studies 
with regard to the influence of immigration on our agricultural de- 
velopment. Such studies would probably proceed state by state; e.g., 
the Germans in Wisconsin, the Dutch in Iowa, the Scandinavians in 
Minnesota. There is also need for some studies of recent immigrants 
in agriculture, developing further some of the inquiries of Professor 
Alexander Cance for the United States Immigration Commission of 
1908-11. 

c) Other types of special studies in the economic field which are 
suggested are the following: (1) Immigration in relation to trade 
unionism. There are a number of well-known investigators in the 
labor field interested in this problem. The co-operation of one of 
them could undoubtedly be secured. (2) The immigrant and stand- 
ards of living. This subject has been dealt with as one of the inci- 
dental inquiries in a number of cost-of-living inquiries, but no ade- 
quate investigation of the subject has been undertaken. (3) Race re- 
lations in industry. Suggestions for an inquiry in this field came from 
a well-known investigator in New York, who wrote: ‘The problems 
arising from personal and social relations in economic life between 
persons of different race or nationality groups are as important as 
those arising from physical conditions of labor, wages, and hours, and 
so on. ‘Industrial unrest’ may depend as much on personal relations 
as on the physical factors; maladjustment in industry, causing a re- 
duction of efficiency, may be of a psychological nature.” 

4. Legal and administrative policies.—The research problems in 
this field are grouped under three general heads: (a) those dealing 
with the immigration laws of the United States and their adminis- 
tration; (6) those dealing with the immigration laws and, more par- 
ticularly, the immigration policies of other countries; (c) those deal- 
ing with expatriation, naturalization, and repatriation. The prob- 
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lems connected with the admission, exclusion, and expulsion of im- 
migrants ought to be of interest to research students in the field of 
administrative law and politics. Such subjects as the early attempts 
to prohibit emigration in Great Britain, Germany, and other Euro- 
pean countries, the general subject of freedom of migration in inter- 
national law and the attitude of modern nations toward control of 
emigration are of interest. On the political side, the subject of na- 
turalization is an important field of study, and there is also the more 
difficult subject of the influence of various foreign groups on our 
elections and our national, state, and local policies. The immigrant 
as a factor in our political affairs is a new field of inquiry which 
should obviously be undertaken with great caution as to method 
and personnel. 

The immigration policy and practice of other countries receiving 
large numbers of immigrants, particularly Canada, Argentina, Brazil, 
Australia, New Zealand, are subjects of practical and scientific 
interest. A study in this field was made in 1908 for the United States 
Immigration Commission (Reports, Vol. XL), but much of this ma- 
terial ought to be covered more adequately and also brought 
down to date. Private studies of this kind can rarely be undertaken 
because the necessary traveling expenses are beyond the means of 
most research workers; it would seem suitable, therefore, to assist in 
establishing one or more projects in this field. 

A body of valuable material on this subject has been collected by 
the International Labour Office, and some of it was published in the 
volume Emigration and Immigration, published in 1923. But the of- 
ficial regulations are merely summarized, and they should also be ex- 
plained and interpreted in relation to the economic and political con- 
ditions in each country. Quite recently the director of the Migration 
Section of the International Labour Office has requested the co-oper-: 
ation of the Committee in the revision and reissue of this volume. 
He proposes now a plan for expanding this material into two volumes 
and making it a standard reference work. 

The Committee considered, as a possible first undertaking in this 
field, the advisability of undertaking a study of the present immigra- 
tion laws of the United States, but finally rejected this plan because 
several such inquiries were found to be in progress, notably a study 
of immigration legislation as a problem in administrative law under 
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the direction of the Harvard Law School. The study of the legisla- 
tive policies of other immigrant-receiving countries seemed to be 
more practicable at the present time. At the request of the Commit- 
tee, Professor Ogg submitted a plan for such a study in Canada, and 
Professor Foerster submitted a plan for a study in Argentina. Un- 
fortunately it was not possible to arrange for the carrying through of 
either of these projects. 

Another series of subjects suggested by Professor Ogg had to do 
with the more definitely political aspects of immigration, such as: 

1. Political (party) affiliations and attitudes of foreign-born elements. For 
example, party membership, non-voting, political preconceptions, attitude to- 
ward American form of government, and toward particular institutions or forms, 
e.g., the direct primary. 

2. Political organizations among the foreign born (national societies, etc.), 
including political character of the foreign-language press. 

3. Propaganda by the foreign born, “national” groups, with a view to ob- 
taining: (a) a fair and intelligent understanding of, and attitude toward them 
and their home country; (6) special, and perhaps unmerited, sympathy, dona- 
tions, and support. 

4. Factors and influences in (a) the formation of public opinion in the United 
States on immigration, and (b) determining the course of immigration legisla- 
tion. 

5. Immigration and imperialism. (The relation between population condi- 
tions and movements and aspirations to colonies, empire, economic, and cultural 
domination. Also efforts to preserve the “national” character of emigrants.) 

5. Historical aspects—In this division the Committee made no 
attempt to review the field or to outline any definite projects. The 
report calls attention to the excellent work being done by the various 
state historical societies, which cover a very important part of the 
field. Several distinguished historians are also dealing with this sub- 
ject as a part of larger research undertakings. On the whole, the 
Committee did not find the same need or opportunity for the Coun- 
cil to assist typical projects in this division as in certain others. How- 
ever the Committee stresses the importance of historical research in 
this division. 

6. Social studies.—Social studies in human migration cover a 
wide range; and to carry them on adequately it is necessary to in- 
vade, not only the fields of sociology and social work, but those of 
psychology and anthropology as well. The Committee did not find 
itself ready for any large and ambitious undertaking in this division. 
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Attention is called to the very considerable number of investigations 
that have already been made, not only by individuals, but by legis- 
lative committees and other public and private organizations. The 
so-called ““Americanization Series” of the Carnegie Corporation and 
the special reports of various state immigration commissions are typi- 
cal of this work, much of which has been extremely useful to the 
community and some of which has been valuable from the point of 
view of social research. 

The only project adopted by the Committee in this division was 
a study suggested by a distinguished Mexican scholar, Dr. Manuel 
Gamio, proposing “A Preliminary Survey of the Antecedents and 
Conditions of the Mexican Population in the United States and the 
Formation of a Program for a Definitive and Scientific Study of the 
Problem.” Dr. Gamio is now at work and is studying the problem of 
the Mexican migrant in Mexico and in the United States. 

Only a brief extract from Dr. Gamio’s plan can be given: 

In Mexico the investigation covers the following questions: From what 
geographic localities in Mexico have the Mexicans come who have emigrated and 
are emigrating into the United States? What are the economical and biological 
backgrounds of these regions, in relation to the development of human life? 
What is the state of civilization of the inhabitants of these regions; is it analo- 
gous to, superior, or inferior to the state of their civilization during the Colonial 
period, or the period prior to the Conquest? What is the proportion of those emi- 
grating to the United States, classifying them racially as white, native, or mixed? 
What economic, social, political, or other factors have directly contributed to the 
emigration? Can this emigration be prevented by a change for the better in 
these factors? 

For the work in the United States, a technical study is being made of all data 
obtainable from both private and official sources, American as well as Mexican, 
concerning the Mexican population which has emigrated to the United States. 


Various other research projects in this general field were re- 
viewed by the Committee, such as: 

1. Studies of different immigrant groups. There has always been a demand 
for studies of different immigrant groups in the United States and a widespread 
interest in the answers to such questions as the following: What has been the ef- 
fect of American life upon the immigrant? What effect has the immigrant had 
upon American life? How has our American culture been influenced by the 
German, Irish, Jewish, Italian, or Russian immigrants? In the past these ques- 
tions have been answered largely by two types of studies: (1) popular surveys 
such as the volumes in the “New American” series; (2) books by racial repre- 
sentatives, such as Capek’s Czechs in America or Maguire’s The Irish in America. 
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There have been a few scientific studies, e.g., Balch, Our Slavic Fellow-Citizens, 
and Kérner, Das Deutsche Element; but none of these studies is recent. A study 
that makes an important contribution to methods of studying immigrant groups 
is Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant. The Committee suggests that the 
practical suspension of immigration for a decade makes this a peculiarly oppor- 
tune time for a series of scientific studies in this field. 

2. Studies of typical immigrant institutions. In this series would be included 
such,problems as the following: the nationalistic church; other nationalistic re- 
ligious institutions—schools, orphanages, charities; nationalistic political socie- 
ties; the nationalistic co-operatives, and other thrift institutions. 

3. Leaders among immigrant groups. This project is suggested as one that 
might be carried on in a number of different centers as a series of non-statistical 
studies that could be undertaken with a relatively small budget. The purpose of 
the study or series of studies would be to ascertain the type of person who be- 
comes a leader of his group, in politics, in religion, in the labor field. It would not 
be the purpose to outline the careers of immigrants who have become distin- 
guished men. Immigrants who become so successful as to be leaders outside of 
their own groups would not be included among those studied. The study of 
leaders is proposed rather as a means of understanding the influences within the 
various immigrant groups. A research project dealing with religious, political, 
and nationalistic leaders—with the men who have great power in immigrant 
neighborhoods—would show the backgrounds, racial, religious, social, education- 
al, and political, from which these men come, the methods by which they have 
obtained leadership, their relation to their various communities, the social and 
political results of their leadership. 


Finally, approaching the frontiers of psychology and anthropol- 
ogy but without wishing to create or enter into any jurisdictional 
quarrels, the Committee suggest the importance of such subjects as 
the following: ‘The Immigrant as a Factor in Crime, Pauperism, 
Insanity, and Feeble-Mindedness,” “Immigration Heritages and 
Immigrant Attitudes,” “Causes and Conditions of Race Prejudice,” 
‘Areas and Comparative Rates of Assimilation,” “Effect of Envi- 
ronment on Racial Types.” 

The Committee gave special consideration to the last-named sub- 
ject, which raises the question: “Is the racial type really stable or 
does it change with the environment?” and express the hope that 
Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia University, long at work in this 
field, may be enabled to carry on his research on an adequate scale. 

In concluding its review of a field of research that is so rich and 
varied, the Committee recommends that the Council continue the 
work over another period of three to five years. 
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SOURCE MATERIALS 


SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE 
1801-1876 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


R. HOWE‘ has been described as “‘one of the most romantic 
characters” of the nineteenth century. Certainly few lives 
have been at once so adventurous, and at the same time so 

full of beneficent activity. 

A graduate of Harvard Medical School at the age of twenty- 
three, he offered his services to the patriot army of Greece in its war 
for independence. He spent most of his time in Greece from 1824 to 
1830, and became surgeon general of the Greek fleet and took charge 
of the organization of relief work. 

He was thirty years old when he returned to the United States, 
and looked about for something worth doing. He did not like the idea 
of medical practice, for he objected to charging money for medical 
services. Suddenly he became interested in a project for teaching 
the blind. In a few days he had arranged to take charge of the en- 
terprise, and left at once for Europe to study the new methods that 
had been developed there, and to secure teachers and equipment. 

In the summer of 1832 he began this work for the Massachusetts 
School and Asylum for the Blind by taking six blind children into his 
father’s spacious Boston house and teaching them there. 

t For accounts of Dr. Howe’s life and work the following books may be consulted: 
Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe, editec by his daughter Laura E. Richards 

. ... with notes and a Preface by Franklin B. Sanborn (2 vols.; Boston, 1906-9) ; Julia 
Ward Howe, Memoir of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, published by the Howe Memorial 
Committee (Boston, 1876); Julia Ward Howe, Reminiscences, 1819-1899 (Boston, 1899); 
Franklin B. Sanborn, Dr. S. G. Howe, ihe Philanthropist (New York, 1891); Proceedings 
at the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, November 11, rgor (Boston, 1902); Maud Howe Elliott and Mrs. Florence Hall, 
Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil and What He Taught Her (Boston, 1903); 
Charles Dickens, American Notes for General Circulation (London: Chapman & Hall, 


1910), chap iii, “Boston.” 
The available published writings of Dr. Howe himself include the following: Annual 
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Few people had ever thought of teaching children except through 
the sense of sight, and his experiment aroused the greatest interest. 
Elizabeth Peabody, who visited the school in 1833, wrote of it with 
great enthusiasm as a place 
where, in the simplest surroundings, we found Dr. Howe with the half-dozen 
first pupils he had picked up in the highways and byways. He had then been 
about six months at work and had invented and laboriously executed some books 
with raised letters to teach them to read, some geographical maps, and the geo- 
metrical diagrams necessary for instructions in mathematics. He had gummed 
twine, I think, upon cardboard, an enormous labor, to form the letters of the 
alphabet. I shall not, in all time, forget the impression made upon me by seeing 
the hero of the Greek Revolution, who had narrowly missed being that of the 
Polish Revolution also; to see this hero, I say, wholly absorbed, and applying 
all the energies of his genius to this apparently humble work, and doing it as 
Christ did, without money and without price. 


The interest in the young doctor’s work was widespread, for at 
that time the education of blind children was not thought possible. 
Dr. Howe found it necessary to take the blind children he had been 
teaching before the legislature to demonstrate that such children 
really could be taught. The result of his six months’ work made such 
an impression that both houses voted, almost by acclamation, a 
grant of funds on condition that the institution should educate and 
support twenty poor blind children for the state. Other funds were 
promptly given, and a suitable home for the new institution was 


Reports of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities (1865-74); Annual Report of the Per- 
kins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind (1833-75); Causes and Prevention 
of Idiocy (23 pp.; Boston, 1874; reprinted from the Massachusetts Quarterly Review, No. 
III [1848]); Cretan Refugees and Their American Helpers: A Statement Addressed to the 
Contributors for the Relief of Cretan Refugees (64 pp.; Boston, 1868); An Essay on Sepa- 
rate and Congregate Systems of Prison Discipline; Being a Report Made to the Boston Pris- 
on Discipline Society (90 pp.; Boston, 1846); An Historical Sketch of the Greek Revolution 
(2d ed.; 447 pp.; New York, 1828); A Letter on the Sanitary Condition of the Troops in the 
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soon established. This was one of the three pioneer schools for blind 
children in America. A school was being started at approximately 
the same time in New York, and Philadelphia established one in the 
following year. The portrait that is used as a frontispiece for this 
Review was painted during the early years at the Blind Asylum. 

Many years later, in speaking at a convention held on the sub- 
ject of the instruction of the blind, he described his early experiment 
as follows: 

It seems but yesterday (though it is really more than twenty years) that I 
undertook to organize and put in operation an institution which had been in- 
corporated four years before in Massachusetts, and I then looked around the 
country in vain for some one practically acquainted with the subject. There 
was not then upon this continent a school for the blind, a teacher of the blind, or 
even a blind person who had been taught by one. I had but an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the European schools, and supposed, therefore, that I should gain time, | 
and start with greater chance of success in what was regarded by many as a 
visionary enterprise, by going to Europe for teachers and for actual knowledge 
of all that had been done there. I went, therefore, saw what little there was to be 
seen of schools for the blind, and soon returned, bringing a teacher of the intel- 
lectual branches from France, and of the mechanical branches from Scotland. 


He also brought with him three books printed with raised char- 
acters, for the use of his prospective pupils. These were at that time 
the only three books printed for the blind, in the English language. 
He determined to print more books and to find a means of lessening 
the bulk and the cost. His appeal for funds was generously met, and 
he not only maintained a large printing-office, which was actively at 
work increasing the number of books for his blind students, but he 
himself compiled for their use an encyclopedia, an atlas, and some 
other works of reference. 

Finally, he saw the need of a national printing-press for the blind; 
and in 1836-37 tried, unsuccessfully, for help from Congress. In 
1845 he made a new appeal to Congress, enlisting the help of the 
principals of the New York and the Philadelphia schools. These 
three pioneers went to Washington, taking with them their most 
gifted pupils, and gave exhibitions before Congress, which made a 
deep and lasting impression. More than three decades passed, how- 
ever, before Congress finally made an appropriation for publishing 
books for the blind. 
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Dr. Howe began his greatest experiment in education in the year 
1837, when he undertook the teaching of Laura Bridgman, a little 
girl of seven who, in an attack of scarlet fever in infancy, had be- 
come blind, deaf, and dumb. His own account of Laura’s educa- 
tional development is given in pages which follow (pp. 300-306). 
More familiar today is the case of Helen Keller, but her education 
was made possible by Dr. Howe’s earlier experiments. In 1901, at 
the time of the Howe centenary meeting in Boston, Helen Keller, 
then a student at Radcliffe College, sent the following message: 

I hope you will express the heartfelt gratitude of those who owe their edu- 
cation, their opportunities, their happiness to him who opened the eyes of the 
blind and gave the dumb lip language. 

Sitting here in my study, surrounded by my books, enjoying the sweet and 
intimate companionship of the great and the wise, I am trying to realize what 
my life might have been if Dr. Howe had failed in the great task God gave him 
to perform. If he had not taken upon himself ‘ae responsibility of Laura Bridg- 
man’s education, and led her out of the pit of Acheron back to her human in- 
heritance. 

I think only those who have escaped that death-like existence from which 
Laura Bridgman was rescued can realize how isolated, how shrouded in dark- 
ness, how cramped by its own importance is a soul without thought or faith or 
hope. Words are powerless to describe the desolation of that prison house, or the 
joy of the soul that is delivered out of its captivity. When we compare the needs 
and helplessness of the blind before Dr. Howe began his work with their present 
usefulness and independence, we realize that great things have been done in our 


From the beginning, Dr. Howe was interested in education, in 
the largest sense of that word. He looked to restoring the blind child 
to a normal place in its family and the community. For example, in 
1853, he wrote to a friend: 


It is very desirable for the blind child that his claim upon his parents, friends, 
neighbors, or bondsmen should be kept alive. This is done in part by insisting 
that they provide him with clothing, and take him home at vacations. It is 
found, especially with the ignorant of our own and foreign population, that if a 
blind child is taken off their hands, fed and clad, and kept in an Institution, 
after a few years they come to look upon him as a stranger having no claim upon 
them; whereas if they had been obliged to provide him with shoes, and to re- 
ceive him at home during vacations, the relationship would have grown and 


t Proceedings at the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, November 11, 1901. 
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strengthened. It is for the interest of the children, therefore, that we act, when 
we insist that the parents, or lacking parents, the relations, or lacking these, the 
neighborhood in which they are born shall be held responsible for them. 


He was tireless also in helping the movement in other states. He 
appeared, sometimes alone, sometimes with some of his pupils, be- 
fore the legislatures of seventeen different states, urging them to pro- 
vide for the education of the blind. 

Many years later, when the centenary of his birth was being 
celebrated in Boston, numerous messages came from these distant 
institutions which he had helped to found. One of these messages 
from Kentucky is typical of many others: 

In behalf of the blind of Kentucky, the Board of Visitors of the Kentucky 
Institution for the Education of the Blind beg to assure you that the labours of 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, in assisting in founding the Kentucky Institution for the 
Blind, are held in grateful remembrance to this day. 

In the winter of 1841 he made the long and tiresome journey to Kentucky, 
and addressed the Legislature of our State upon the expediency of founding a 
school for the blind, with such success that in February, 1842, the Kentucky In- 
stitution for the Blind was established. 

Even should the memory of his name, in the course of ages, pass from the 
minds of men, the beneficent influence of his deeds will abide to the last syllable 
of recorded time. 


It was inevitable that Dr. Howe should also become interested in 
the education of mentally deficient children. In 1839 a blind child 
who was also “idiotic” was brought to the Asylum, and it was found 
possible to improve his condition very definitely. Later other blind 
and “idiotic” children were received and helped. Dr. Howe prompt- 
ly became convinced “that if so much could be done for idiots who 
were blind, still more could be done for those who were not blind.” 
He knew that schools for those who were then called “idiots” had 
been started in France and Germany, and he began planning an at- 
tempt to secure help from the legislature for such a project in Massa- 
chusetts. This appeal he made in the winter of 1845-46. In a letter 
to an influential member of the Massachusetts House he wrote: 


There are about 600 idiotic children in Massachusetts, most of whom are 
born of poor and ignorant persons who can do nothing for them, and they soon 
become the children and the charge of the public. .... We thrust them out of 
sight into the almshouses; we feed them, indeed, and care for them, as we do for 
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our cattle, but like cattle we let them go down to the grave without trying to 
kindle within them the light of reason which may guide them on their way to 
eternity. 


The result of Dr. Howe’s appeal was the appointment of a spe- 
cial commission, of which he was chairman, to report to the next 
legislature. In 1848, he submitted his report—the first official report 
on the condition of the feeble-minded in any American state. His 
daughter tells of the ridicule that followed his report. One man said 
the doctor’s report was, in his opinion, a report for idiots as well as 
concerning them, and others laughed and said, “‘What do you think 
Howe is going to do next? He is going to teach idiots. Ha! Ha!’ 

As a result of this report the legislature appropriated the small 
sum of $2,500 a year for three years to allow Dr. Howe to experi- 
ment with the teaching of ten “idiotic” children, and the Massa- 
chusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth was incorpo- 
rated in 1850. This was the beginning of the famous institution now 
known as the Walter E. Fernald School. Dr. Fernald himself said 
that he considered Dr. Howe’s work with the imbecile as ‘‘truly the 
chief jewel in his crown. The other things he did other men might 
have done, but he alone among the philanthropists of that time was 
able to see the need of this work and to realize the possibilities.” 

Dr. Howe’s own account of this school, written in 1852, is of 
special interest: 

When the first steps were taken in this matter by the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1846, it was the common belief—indeed, one might say that with 
very rare exceptions it was the universal belief—in this country, that idiots were 
beyond the reach of the most zealous educator’s skill, and almost beyond the 
reach of human sympathy. .... 

Our law considered them as paupers, but classed them with rogues and vag- 
abonds; for it provided that they should be kept within the precincts of the 
House of Correction. 

The most melancholy feature of the whole was that they were condemned as 
worthless and incapable of improvement; and the law required their removal 
from the only place where they were comfortable, the State Lunatic Asylum, 
whenever it was necessary to make room for the less unfortunate insane, and it 
sent them not to another asylum, but to the houses of correction. There was not, 
throughout this whole continent, any systematic attempt to lift them out of 


t Quoted in Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe (edited by his daughter, 
Laura E. Richards), II, 213. 
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their brutishness. Even in Massachusetts, where the maniac is made to go clad 
and kept in mental quiet,—where the blind are taught to read, the mute to speak, 
yea, and even the blind mute to do both,—even here the poor idiot was left to 
that deterioration which certainly follows neglect. He had but little talent given 
him, and by neglect or abuse that little was lost..... 

Now, .... it has been shown here and elsewhere that even idiots are not 
beyond the educator’s skill; and consequently, from every part of the country 
come eager inquiries from anxious parents, in whose breasts the hope has dawned 
that something may yet be done for children whom they had considered as be- 


It is true that these children and youth speak and read but little, and that 
little very imperfectly compared with others of their age; but if one brings the 
case home, and supposes these to be his own children, it will not seem a small 
matter that a daughter who it was thought would never know a letter, can now 
read a simple story, and a son who could not say “father” can now distinctly re- 
peat a prayer to his Father in heaven. 


With Horace Mann, who was an intimate personal friend, he be- 
came interested in attempting to teach deaf-mute children to speak, 
and thus to make them normal members of society. The Asylum for 
the Deaf at Hartford was using the old method of sign language; and 
as the deaf children of Massachusetts were being sent to this Asylum 
and paid for out of Massachusetts taxes, Mann found himself in op- 
position to the Hartford school and finally, with the support of 
Howe, engaged in a long controversy. Together these two men vis- 
ited institutions in Switzerland, Holland, and Germany, where the 
deaf were being taught by the vocal method and where they saw 
deaf children progressing through every stage of attempted articula- 
tion “from the simultaneous utterance of unintelligible sounds to 
the very politeness and perfection of speech.” 

The introduction of this wonderful system of teaching deaf-mute 
children was resisted not only in Dr. Howe’s day, but long after- 
ward; and there are still, in the twentieth century, tax-supported 
schools for deaf children in the United States in which sign language 
is being taught. 

But Dr. Howe was never acquiescent in a bad system where the 
welfare of children was at stake. If he could not persuade the Hart- 


t Extract from the Third and Final Report on the Experimental School for Teach- 
ing and Training Idiotic Children, also the First Report of the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth (1852), quoted in Letters and Journals, 
II, 217-20. 
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ford Asylum to try the newer and better method, he would himself 
show that deaf-mute children could be taught to speak. He there- 
fore took two deaf-mute children as an experiment, and not long 
afterward helped to establish a small school near Boston in which the 
articulate method of education was used for deaf mutes. He also 
taught mothers of such children how to educate them in large part 
at home. 

It is not easy to give briefly an adequate account of Dr. Howe’s 
varied interests. No social movement of his time was without his 
help. He was an active supporter of the movement to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt, and of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, 
and the Prisoners’ Aid Society. As physician he was a warm sup- 
porter of “temperance,” and in his writings frequently set out the 
evil consequences of the use of liquor to the individual and to the 
race. 

During the years between 1840 and 1846 he served as a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature and as a member of the Boston 
School Committee. In the legislature he presented the first and 
most famous memorial of Dorothea Dix’ and secured the appropria- 
tion for which she asked. As a member of the School Committee he 
instituted a very thorough overhauling of the Boston public schools. 
Horace Mann said of this episode, ‘It could only have been done by 
an angel—or by Sam Howe.” 

In 1846, as the conflict over slavery and its impending doom be- 
gan to absorb the thoughts and fears of men, Dr. Howe became an 
ardent supporter of the abolition cause—a friend of Sumner, of 
Garrison, and of John Brown; a member of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany that sent men and rifles to bleeding Kansas. He was chairman 
of the Faneuil Hall Committee that sent out clothes and money for 
the Kansas sufferers. Later he volunteered to go and carry the aid 
himself, and go he did in spite of his advancing years, his poor health, 
and the pressure of his other work. No one, he said, could die in a 
better cause. 

During the war he was in Washington much of the time. He was 
one of the original members of the Sanitary Commission which pre- 


I See Vol. I, No. 1, of this Review for an account of the work of Miss Dix and a 
reprint of one of her “Memorials.” 
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ceded the Red Cross, and he served as chairman of the United States 
Freedman’s Inquiry Committee, for which he wrote a report on the 
condition of the runaway slaves in Canada. 

The latter part of Dr. Howe’s life is better known. During the 
war Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, had become interested in 
the state institutions and wrote asking for his views “‘in reference to 
general and systematic improvements in our methods of public char- 
ities.”” Dr. Howe replied in December, 1862, suggesting a ‘“‘board or 
central commission . . . . to establish as far as may be a uniform and 
wise system of treatment of pauperism over the Commonwealth.” 

In 1863 such a board was actually organized, the first State 
Board of Charities in this country. In 1864 Dr. Howe became a 
member of the Board, although he was still occupied at that time 
with the momentous work of the war. In 1865 he became chairman 
of the Board, and in his Annual Report for that year he laid down his 
famous principles of public charity, which are reprinted in the pages 
which follow. Some of his large ideas of public charity had long been 
in his mind. As early as 1857 he had written regarding public insti- 
tutions as follows: 


The more I reflect upon the subject the more I see objections in principle and 
practice to asylums. What right have we to pack off the poor, the old, the blind 
into asylums? They are of us, our brothers, our sisters—they belong in families; 
they are deprived of the dearest relations of life in being put away in masses in 
asylums. Asylums generally are the offspring of a low order of feeling; their 
chief recommendation often is that they do cheaply what we ought to think only 
of doing well. 


In the years from 1865 to 1874, he prepared a series of annual 
reports which set out in his vigorous and dramatic way the methods 
of making the state charitable administration efficient and humane. 
If we ever have a science of public welfare administration, Samuel 
Gridley Howe will surely be looked upon as one of its founders. 

After his death, in 1876, the General Court of Massachusetts 
passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the commonwealth of Massachusetts, ever mindful of the 
welfare of the poor and the claims of the unfortunate among its people, recalls 
with gratitude the constant and efficacious service devoted by the late Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe to the education of the blind, the deaf, and the feeble-minded 
children of this Commonwealth, to the improvement of the discipline of prisons 
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and reform schools, to the better care of the insane, the prevention of pauper- 
ism, and, in general, to the public charities of Massachusetts, with which he has 
been for a whole generation officially connected. 

Resolved, That especial mention ought to be made of that grand achieve- 
ment of science and patient beneficence, the education by Dr. Howe of deaf, 
dumb, and blind children in such a manner as to restore them to that communi- 
cation with their friends and with the world which others enjoy, but from which 
they seemed wholly debarred until his genius and benevolence found for them 
the key of language, accustomed it to their hands, and thus gave them freedom 
instead of bondage and light for darkness. .... 


A more vivid picture of his work was given by his friend Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale: 

You ask for his epitaph. It is a very simple epitaph. He found idiots chat- 
tering, taunted, and ridiculed by each village fool, and he left them cheerful, 
and happy. He found the insane shut up in their wretched cells, miserable, 
starving, cold, and dying, and he left them happy, hopeful, and brave. He found 
the blind sitting in darkness, and he left them glad in the sunshine of the love 
of God. 


The Historic Case of Laura Bridgman‘ 


Laura Dewey Bridgman was born in Hanover, New Hampshire, on 
the twenty-first of December, 1829. She is described as having been a 
very sprightly and pretty infant, with bright blue eyes. She was, however, 
so puny and feeble until she was a year and a half old, that her parents 
hardly hoped to rear her..... 

It was not until four years of age that the poor child’s bodily health 
seemed restored, and she was able to enter upon her apprenticeship of life 
and the world. Sight and hearing were gone forever. Her sense of smell 
was almost entirely destroyed, and consequently, her taste was much 
blunted..... 

As soon as she could walk she began to explore the room, and then the 
house. She followed her mother and felt of her hands and arms; and her 
disposition to imitate led her to repeat everything herself. She even 
learned to sew a little and to knit. But though she received all the aid that 
a kind mother could bestow, she soon began to give proof of the impor- 
tance of language to the development of human character. Caressing and 


t This account of the development of Laura Bridgman’s education is taken from 
Dr. Howe’s reports in the Ninth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind (1841), pp. 23-31, and the Eighteenth 
Annual Report (1850), pp. 47-48. Other extracts are reprinted in F. B. Sanborn, 
Dr. S. G. Howe, the Philanthropist (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1891), pp. 148-58. 
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chiding will do for infants and dogs, but not for children, and by the time 
Laura was seven years old, the moral effects of her privation began to ap- 
pear. There was nothing to control her will but the absolute power of 
another, and humanity revolts at this; she had already begun to disregard 
all but the sterner nature of her father; and it was evident that, as the pro- 
pensities should increase with her physical growth, so would the difficulty 
of restraining them increase. At this time I was so fortunate as to hear of 
the child, and immediately hastened to Hanover to see her. I found her 
with a well-formed figure; a strongly marked, nervous-sanguine tempera- 
ment; a large and beautifully shaped head, and the whole system in 
healthy action. Here seemed a rare opportunity of benefiting an individ- 
ual, and of trying a plan for the education of a deaf and blind person. 
The parents were easily induced to consent to her coming to Boston; and 
on the fourth of October, 1837, they brought her to the institution. 


LAURA’S FIRST LESSONS 


The first experiments were made by taking articles in common use, 
such as knives, forks, spoons, keys, etc., and pasting upon them labels 
with their names printed in raised letters. These she felt of very carefully, 
and soon, of course, distinguished that the crooked lines spoon differed as 
much from the crooked lines key, as the spoon differed from the key in 
form. Then small, detached labels, with the same words printed upon 
them, were put into her hands; and she soon observed that they were sim- 
ilar to the ones pasted on the articles. She showed her perception of this 
similarity by laying the label key upon the key, and the label spoon upon 
the spoon. She was here encouraged by the natural sign of approbation, 
patting on the head. 

The same process was then repeated with all the articles which she 
could handle; and she very easily learned to place the proper labels upon 
them. It was evident, however, that the only intellectual exercise was 
that of imitation and memory. She recollected that the label book was 
placed upon a book, and she repeated the process, first from imitation, 
next from memory, with no other motive than the love of approbation, 
and apparently without the intellectual perception of any relation be- 
tween the things. After a while, instead of labels, the individual letters 
were given to her on detached pieces of paper; they were arranged side by 
side, so as to spell book, key, etc.; then they were mixed up in a heap, and a 
sign was made for her to arrange them herself, so as to express the words 
book, key, etc., and she did so. 

Hitherto, the process had been mechanical, and the success about as 
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great as teaching a very knowing dog a variety of tricks. The poor child 
had sat in mute amazement, and patiently imitated everything her teach- 
er did; but now the truth began to flash upon her, her intellect began to 
work, she perceived that here was a way by which she could herself make 
up a sign of anything that was in her own mind, and show it to another 
mind, and at once her countenance lighted up with a human expression; it 
was no longer a dog or parrot—it was an immortal spirit, eagerly seizing 
upon a new link of union with other spirits! I could almost fix upon the 
moment when this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its light to 
her countenance; I saw that the great obstacle was overcome, and that 
henceforward nothing but patient and persevering, plain and straightfor- 
ward efforts were to be used. 

The result, thus far, is quickly related, and easily conceived; but not 
so was the process; for many weeks of apparently unprofitable labor were 
passéd before it was effected. 

The next step was to procure a set of metal types, with the different 
letters of the alphabet cast upon their ends; also a board, in which were 
square holes, into which holes she could set the types, so that the letters 
on their ends could alone be felt above the surface. Then, on any article 
being handed her—for instance, a pencil or a watch—she would select the 
component letters, and arrange them on her board, and read them with 
apparent pleasure. She was exercised for several weeks in this way, until 
her vocabulary became extensive; and then the important step was taken 
of teaching her how to represent the different letters by the position of her 
fingers, instead of the cumbrous apparatus of the board and types. She 
accomplished this speedily and easily, for her intellect had begun to work 
in aid of her teacher, and her progress was rapid..... 

The whole of the succeeding year was passed in gratifying her eager 
inquiries for the names of every object which she could possibly handle; 
in exercising her in the use of the manual alphabet; in extending in every 
possible way her knowledge of the physical relations of things; and in 
taking proper care of her health. 

[At the end of the year the report of her case said:] Of beautiful 
sights, and sweet sounds, and pleasant odors, she has no conception; never- 
theless she seems as happy and playful as a bird or a lamb; and the em- 
ployment of her intellectual faculties, the acquirement of a new idea, 
gives her a vivid pleasure, which is plainly marked in her expressive fea- 
tures. She never seems to repine, but has all the buoyancy and gaiety of 
childhood. She is fond of fun and frolic, and, when playing with the rest 
of the children, her shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group. When left 
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alone, she seems very happy if she has her knitting or sewing, and will 
busy herself for hours; if she has no occupation, she evidently amuses herself 
by imaginary dialogues, or by recalling past impressions; she counts with 
her fingers, or spells out names of things which she has recently learned, in 
the manual alphabet of the deaf-mutes. In this lonely self-communion she 
reasons, reflects, and argues; if she spells a word wrong with the fingers of 
her right hand, she instantly strikes it with her left, as her teacher does, in 
sign of disapprobation; if right, then she pats herself upon the head and 
looks pleased. She sometimes purposely spells a word wrong with the left 
hand, looks roguish for a moment, and laughs, and then with the right 
hand strikes the left, as if to correct it..... 

When Laura is walking through a passage-way, with her hands spread 
before her, she knows instantly every one she meets, and passes them with 
a sign of recognition; but if it be a girl of her own age, and especially if one 
of her favorites, there is instantly a bright smile of recognition, an inter- 
twining of arms, a grasping of hands, and a swift telegraphing upon the 
tiny fingers, whose rapid evolutions convey the thoughts and feelings 
from the outposts of one mind to those of the other. There are questions 
and answers, exchanges of joy or sorrow; there are kissings and partings, 
just as between little children with all their senses. .... 


LAURA AND HER MOTHER 


During this year [1838], and six months after she had left home, her 
mother came to visit her, and their meeting was an interesting one. The 
mother stood some time, gazing with overflowing eyes upon her unfortu- 
nate child, who, all unconscious of her presence, was playing about the 
room. Presently Laura ran against her, and at once began feeling of her 
hands, examining her dress, and trying to find out if she knew her; but, 
not succeeding in this, she turned away as from a stranger, and the poor 
woman could not conceal the pang she felt, at finding that her beloved 
child did not know her. She then gave Laura a string of beads which she 
used to wear at home, which were recognized by the child at once, who, 
with much joy, put them around her neck, and sought me eagerly, to say 
she understood the string was from her home. The mother now tried to 
caress her, but poor Laura repelled her, preferring to be with her ac- 
quaintances. Another article from home was now given her, and she be- 
gan to look much interested; she examined the stranger much closer, and 
gave me to understand that she knew she came from Hanover; she even 
endured her caresses, but would leave her with indifference at the slightest 
signal. The distress of the mother was now painful to behold; for, although 
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she had feared she should not be recognized, yet the reality of being 
treated with cold indifference by a darling child was too much for woman’s 
nature to bear. 

After a while, on the mother taking hold of her again, a vague idea 
seemed to flit across Laura’s mind, that this could not be a stranger; she 
therefore felt of her hands very eagerly, while her countenance assumed an 
expression of intense interest; she became very pale, and then suddenly 
red; hope seemed struggling with doubt and anxiety, and never were con- 
tending emotions more strongly painted upon the human face. At this 
moment of painful uncertainty, the mother drew her close to her side, and 
kissed her fondly; when at once the truth flashed upon the child, and all 
mistrust and anxiety disappeared from her face, as with an expression of 
exceeding joy she eagerly nestled to the bosom of her parent, and yielded 
herself to her fond embraces. 

After this, the beads were all unheeded; the playthings which were 
offered to her were utterly disregarded; her playmates, for whom but a 
moment before she gladly left the stranger, now vainly strove to pull her 
from her mother; and, though she yielded her usual instantaneous obedi- 
ence to my signal to follow me, it was evidently with painful reluctance. 
She clung close to me, as if bewildered and fearful; and when, after a mo- 
ment, I took her to her mother, she sprang to her arms, and clung to her 
with eager joy..... 


LAURA COINS WORDS AND WRITES 


In her eagerness to advance her knowledge of words and to commu- 
nicate her ideas, she coins words, and is always guided by analogy. Some- 
times her process of word-making is very interesting; for instance, after 
some time spent in giving her an idea of the abstract meaning of alone, she 
seemed to obtain it, and understanding that being by one’s self was to be 
alone, or al-one; she was told to go to her chamber, or school, or elsewhere, 
and return alone; she did so, but soon after, wishing to go with one of the 
little girls, she strove to express her meaning thus, ‘“‘Laura go al-two.” The 
same eagerness is manifested in her attempts to define for the purpose of 
classification. .... 

Having acquired the use of substantives, adjectives, verbs, preposi- 
tions and conjunctions, it was deemed time to make the experiment of 
trying to teach her to write, and to show her that she might communicate 
her ideas to persons not in contact with her. It was amusing to witness 
the mute amazement with which she submitted to the process, the docility 
with which she imitated every motion, and the perseverance with which 
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she moved her pencil over and over again in the same track, until she 
could form the letter. But when at last the idea dawned upon her, that by 
this mysterious process she could make other people understand what she 
thought, her joy was boundless. Never did a child apply more eagerly and 
joyfully to any task than she did to this, and in a few months she could 
make every letter distinctly, and separate words from each other. ... . 

She is so much in company with blind persons that she thinks blind- 
ness common; and, when first meeting persons, she asks if they are blind, 
or she feels of their eyes. She evidently knows that the blind differ from 
seeing persons, for when she shows blind persons anything, she always 
puts their fingers on it. 

She seems to have a perception of character, and to have no esteem 
for those who have little intellect. The following anecdote is significant of 
her perception of character, and shows that from her friends she requires 
something more than good-natured indulgence. A new scholar entered 
school, a little girl about Laura’s age. She was very helpless, and Laura 
took great pride and great pains in showing her the way about the house, 
assisting her to dress and undress, and doing for her many things which 
she could not do for herself. In a few weeks it began to be apparent, even 
to Laura, that the child was not only helpless, but naturally very stupid, 
being almost an idiot. Then Laura gave her up in despair, and avoided 
her, and has ever since had an aversion to being with her, passing her by 
as if in contempt. By a natural association of ideas she attributes to this 
child all those countless deeds which Mr. Nobody does in every house; if a 
chair is broken or anything misplaced, and no one knows who did it, Laura 
attributes it at once to this child..... 


THE RESULT OF TEN YEARS’ TEACHING 


When she began fairly to comprehend and to use arbitrary language, 
then she got hold of a thread by which her mind could be guided out into 
the light; she has held on to it firmly and followed it eagerly, and come out 
into a world which has been made to her one of joy and gladness by the 
general welcome with which she has been greeted. Her progress has been 
a curious and an interesting spectacle. She has come into human society 
with a sort of triumphal march; her course has been a perpetual ovation. 
Thousands have been watching her with eager eyes, and applauding each 
successful step; while she, all unconscious of their gaze, holding on to the 
slender thread and feeling her way along, has advanced with faith and 
courage towards those who awaited her with trembling hope. Nothing 
shows more than her case the importance which, despite their useless 
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waste of human life and human capacity, men really attach to a human 
soul. They owe to her something for furnishing an opportunity of showing 
how much of goodness there is in them; for surely the way in which she 
has been regarded is creditable to humanity. Perhaps there are not three 
living women whose names are more widely known than hers; and there 
is not one who has excited so much sympathy and interest. There are 
thousands of women in the world who are striving to attract its notice and 
gain its admiration—some by the natural magic of beauty and grace, 
some by the high nobility of talent, some by the lower nobility of rank and 
title, some by the vulgar show of wealth; but none of them has done it so 
effectually as this poor blind, deaf, and dumb girl, by the silent show of 
her misfortunes, and her successful efforts to surmount them. 


Principles of Public Charity’ 
THE FAMILY SYSTEM 


In providing for the poor, the dependent, and the vicious, especially 
for the young, we must take the ordinary family for our model. We must, 
in a general view of them, bear in mind that they do not as yet form with 
us a well marked and persistent class, but a conventional, and, perhaps, 
only a temporary one. They do not differ from other men, except that, 
taken as a whole, they inherited less favorable moral tendencies, and less 
original vigor. Care should be taken that we do not by our treatment 
transform the conventional class into a real one and a persistent one. 

In providing for them we are to consider that although there exists in 
them, as in all men, a strong gregarious instinct, out of which grows so- 
ciety, there are yet stronger domestic instincts out of which grows the 
family, and upon which depend the affections and the happiness of the in- 
dividual. We cannot make the gratification of one instinct atone for the 
disappointment of the others. No amount of instruction and mental cul- 
ture compensates for stunted affections; no abundance of society compen- 
sates for poverty of domestic relations; and the denial of these to the de- 
pendent poor, especially to the young, can only be justified by stern ne- 
cessity. The family has been called the social unit. It is indeed the basis 
without which there will be no real society, but a multitude of individuals 
who harden into selfishness as they grow older. By means of the affections 
growing out of the family, the individual is divided into many; and the in- 
terests of others are felt to be his own. 

God not only “set the solitary in families,” and made “blood thicker 


1 Extract from Second Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, 
January, 1866, pp. xlv-xlvi, xliv—xlv, xli-xliv. 
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than water,” but seems to have ordained that the natural institution of 
the family, growing out of kindred, and long familiar intercourse, must be 
at the foundation of all permanent social institutions, and that by no hu- 
man contrivance should any effectual substitute be found for it. But the 
family instinct craves a permanent homestead; and the lack of that is one 
of the greatest evils of poverty. 

If we look through history we shall find that none of the attempts to 
imitate the family, upon a large scale, have been successful, and that most 
of them have been disastrous failures. They require separation of sexes, 
and this involves a train of evils. Large numbers of one sex, living to- 
gether permanently as a family, constitute an unnatural community, 
which necessarily tends to a morbid condition. Armies, and still more, 
navies, show this in some degree; but where the congregation is closer and 
longer continued, as in monasteries, nunneries, knighthood-militant, 
shakerism, and other establishments on like foundation, the evil effects 
are multiplied and intensified. The public history of such establishments 
shows this plainly..... 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC CHARITY 


In considering what measures ought to be taken for the care and treat- 
ment of the dependent and vicious classes, we are to bear in mind several 
principles. 

1st. That if, by investing one dollar, we prevent an evil the correction 
of which would cost ten cents a year, we save four per cent. 

2d. That it is better to separate and diffuse the dependent classes than 
to congregate them. 

3d. That we ought to avail ourselves as much as possible of those 
remedial agencies which exist in society,—the family, social influences, in- 
dustrial occupations, and the like. 

4th. That we should enlist not only the greatest possible amount of 
popular sympathy, but the greatest number of individuals and of fami- 
lies, in the care and treatment of the dependent. 

5th. That we should avail ourselves of responsible societies and or- 
ganizations which aim to reform, support, or help any class of dependents; 
thus lessening the direct agency of the State, and enlarging that of the 
people themselves. 

6th. That we should build up public institutions only in the last re- 
sort. 

7th. That these should be kept as small as is consistent with wise 
economy, and arranged so as to turn the strength and the faculties of the 
inmates to the best account. 
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8th. That we should not retain the inmates any longer than is mani- 
festly for their good, irrespective of their usefulness in the institution... . . 


PROVISION FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


There is, indeed, danger at this very moment that the earnest desire 
of the people to show their gratitude to those who carried the country tri- 
umphantly through the war, may lead to the formation of institutions 
upon unsound principles, which may prove to be nuisances, and cumber 
the field of charity in the next generation. 

We cannot be too grateful for the services rendered; too reverent of 
the memories of our dead heroes, or too tender and generous to those sur- 
vivors who need sympathy and aid. But we must remember that the 
warmer is the public heart, the more need of right direction for its im- 
pulses. Many of our soldiers may need homes, but such homes as we our- 
selves need; and a great institution, with its congregation of one sex,— 
with its necessary discipline, and its monotonous life,—never was and 
never can be such a home as our deserving veterans ought to have. 

Better the poorest hut in a retired hamlet, with its single family 
gathered round the hearthstone, where, 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sits by the fire and talks the night away, 


than a showy building, set upon a hill, with its corps of officials, its parade 
of charity, and its clock-work and steam for doing domestic work so 
thoroughly that it is robbed of all its old and endearing associations. Un- 
less some as yet undiscovered method is found to check the evil tenden- 
cies of all institutions which congregate persons of one sex, and substitute 
artificial for real family influences, soldiers’ homes, or asylums, or refuges, 
will be likely to share the fate of like institutions in older countries. They 
will degenerate like the Invalides and the Quinze Vingts in France, and the 
Greenwich Hospital in England; and a succeeding generation ‘will be oc- 
cupied, as is the present generation abroad, in correcting their evils or 
cutting at their roots. 

There is danger, indeed, that our institutions may not start under as 
favorable auspices as did some of the foreign ones. They were at first 
filled with well deserving veterans who had been actually wounded, or 
blinded, or disabled in war. But the signs already portend that into ours 
will press hardly any respectable Americans, few deserving foreigners, but 
a multitude of “bounty-jumpers and shirks,’”’ who want to eat but not to 
work. 

Another danger is the very abundance of means of endowing such in- 
stitutions; for there is not only the exhaustless treasure of the people’s 
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gratitude and the people’s purse, but there are funds in hands of the gov- 
ernment, derived from forfeitures, fines, unclaimed pay, and the like, 
which can be applied with seeming propriety to such purposes. 

Besides, at this moment, there abound unemployed men who think 
they can do something better than work. Some of these aspire to honor, 
and some to office, and they will seek to connect themselves as patrons, or 
as officers, with institutions likely to have temporary popularity. 

If the unreasoning impulse to build up special homes for soldiers is not 
followed with great caution, a large part of these funds will be invested at 
the outset in lands and buildings; a part of the remainder will be spent in 
keeping them in order; and a larger part in paying a costly corps of officers 
and retainers; leaving a small portion only for the immediate benefit of 
the soldiers. Better far, even as an economical measure, would be some 
well devised plan by which the money could go directly to the soldier, to 
be spent, or saved, or even wasted, at his will. 

Besides, the natural desire of the deserving soldier, disabled in the war, 
is with few exceptions, to be at or near his old home and among his old as- 
sociates; and the people should have him there, and nowhere else; not only 
for his happiness but their own good; that he may go about among them, 
wearing his orders of merit—his honorable scars—to keep alive in their 
hearts the feelings of patriotism and of gratitude. 

Better have 500 maimed veterans stumping about the towns and vil- 
lages of Massachusetts, living partly on their pension and partly by their 
work, than shut up in the costliest and best structure that art could plan 
or money build. 

Among the establishments of this kind which have already sprung up 
in various parts of the country, some are under the guidance of men who 
are not only earnest and honest, but wise and practical; and they will, for 
a time, keep down the unfavorable tendencies; but their vigilance and 
care cannot be always enjoyed, while the tendencies are innate, and will 
crop out sooner or later. In some of the establishments, or homes, they 
have not begun to do so; but in others they are already painfully visible. 

In whatever is done we must not favor the creation of a separate class, 
but encourage the fusion of the soldier with general society. We must not 
lessen self-respect, or reluctance to accept direct aid, either in the soldiers 
themselves or in their widows and children, but merely help them to help 
themselves. 

The board would encourage every popular impulse leading to thought 
and care for our fellow-men of whatever class; and these remarks are in- 
spired by the wish of making the present sympathy for the soldier pro- 
ductive of the most good and the least evil. 
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HE Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National Conference of 

Social Work, which meets in Des Moines, May 11-18, promises to 
be a brilliant and successful one. The new secretary, Mr. Howard Knight, 
and the president, Dr. John Lapp, have been zealous and effective in 
bringing out an interesting series of programs and speakers. Meeting 
with the Conference are a score of smaller organizations known as “kin- 
dred groups.” These meetings begin as early as May 9, and include, 
among others: the American Association for Community Organization, 
the American Association for Organizing Family Social Work, the Ameri- 
can Association of Hospital Social Workers, the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers, the American Association of Social Workers, 
the American Country Life Association, the Child Welfare League of 
America, the International Association of Policewomen, the National 
Conference of International Institutes, the National Conference of Social 
Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the National Probation 
Association, the Association of Schools of Professional Social Work, the 
Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, the National Association of 
Travelers’ Aid Societies. 

There have been few changes in the general program arrangements for 
1927. The two recently organized divisions on “Professional Standards 
and Education” and “Publicity Methods” are being continued and 
promise to remain as permanent divisions. Since the Conference is meet- 
ing in the agricultural section of the Middle West, all the division com- 
mittees have given special attention to rural social problems in their 
programs. 


COMMITTEE of the Social Science Research Council has circu- 

lated “an important communication to social scientists with a 
sample of Social Science Abstracts.” This communication, which is 
in mimeographed form, sets forth a plan for the establishment of a journal 
of social science abstracts. In substance, it is proposed that an abstract 
service be maintained jointly by the social science societies which are con- 
stituent members of the Social Science Research Council. The cost of 
administration and publication would be met in part by subscription and 
in part by a subsidy or grant of funds from some national foundation. 
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The editorial arrangements would provide for an organization to 
consist of an editor-in-chief and four assistant editors, one for each sub- 
ject, and a large group of co-operating abstractors. 

The committee call attention to the fact that research in social 
science is greatly hampered by the lack of indexes of abstracts of peri- 
odical literature. 

At the present time our research workers are far more handicapped than 
chemists or physicists, because scientists in these latter subjects have resort to 
such publications as Chemical Abstracts and Science Abstracts, wherein are found, 
systematically indexed, careful abstracts covering the whole field. A research 
worker in these sciences can do his preliminary reading with convenience and 
expedition. In contrast, the social scientist who wants to exhaust the periodical 
literature on his subject cannot depend on the existing abstracts published in 
social science journals, however excellent these may be as individual pieces of 
work, since the existing abstracts do not fully cover the field. Consequently, 
he must supplement them by considerable reading from original articles and 
run the risk of missing something really important. 


The advantages of the plan are set forth briefly as follows: 

a) The whole field of social science would be covered with approxi- 
mate completeness, so that cross-referencing would make accessible 
valuable leads from related fields, on which so much progress de- 
pends. 

b) Duplication in abstracting would be avoided, such as would exist 
if every journal abstracted independently for its own clientéle. 

c) One large, strong abstract journal could secure by exchange or 
purchase more current social literature than could independent journals, 
and this would save duplicate subscriptions. 

The members of the committee responsible for the plan include Pro- 
fessor F. Stuart Chapin, chairman, University of Minnesota; Professor 
Davis R. Dewey, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor A. C. 
Hanford, Harvard University; and Professor Walter F. Willcox, Cornell 
University. This committee has been at work on the plan for the past 
three years, and the matter has been considered by the Social Science 
Research Council at each of its meetings since 1923. 

The need of such a journal is widely felt, and it is to be hoped that a 
plan for financing it may be successfully worked out. It is expected that 
the subscription rate will be something over five dollars annually, and 
those interested in becoming subscribers are asked to write to the chair- 
man of the committee. 
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MEMORANDUM on the projected encyclopedia of the social sci- 

ences has recently been issued. This is a joint project sponsored by 
the following organizations: American Economic Association, American 
Historical Association, American Political Science Association, American 
Sociological Society, American Statistical Association, American Anthro- 
pological Society, American Association of Social Workers. 

These societies, through a joint committee, have set forth the im- 
perative need of an authoritative summary of the results achieved in 
their related fields. In the words of the memorandum: 

Not only have the various social problems, in the broadest sense of the 
term, become of engrossing importance to the modern world; but there has de- 
veloped a recognition of the close interrelation of all the social sciences and the 
need of so restating the conclusions of modern investigation in the light of 
these interrelations. Just as the great French Encyclopédie in the eighteenth 
century marked an epoch of turning men’s thoughts to a more careful study of 
the world of nature, so it is believed that a great encyclopedia of the social 
sciences might mark a similar epoch in stimulating progress in all the various 
disciplines that constitute the science of society. 


Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia University, in a letter 
supporting the project, lays stress upon two factors, 
one of which is obvious, the other less generally recognized. The obvious factor 
is that cyclopedias, while permanently useful as landmarks, are useful as con- 
tributing agencies in the development of science chiefly in proportion to their up- 
to-dateness. We have no encyclopedia which includes recent contributions to 
knowledge. Since the social sciences have been developing at a more rapid rate 
in the last ten years than for several generations, I think this consideration 
should be given heavy weight. 

What interests me most, however, is that in the recent developments of the 
social sciences, the active workers have been continually crossing departmental 
lines in their pursuit of problems. The result is that the economist is more and 
more conscious of his need of information, which a taxonomist would classify 
as law, political science, sociology, psychology, statistics, or history. If we can 
get a common reference book covering the whole field of the social sciences, we 
shall render an important constructive service to those active workers. They 
are, I take it, the people whom, as scientific men, we are under heaviest obliga- 
tion to serve. 


The comprehensive character of the proposed work is indicated by 
the fact that it will probably contain ten volumes of approximately eight 
hundred thousand words each. It is estimated that, although six years 
will be required to complete the entire work, the initial volume may be 
ready within two years, and thereafter it should be practicable to issue 
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two volumes annually. The estimated cost is $600,000. Advance sub- 
scriptions are asked for and offered at a special rate of forty-five dollars— 
a discount of 40 per cent. ‘ 

The editor-in-chief will be Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, professor of Po- 
litical Economy, Columbia University. Representatives of the American 
Association of Social Workers on the Committee are: Neva R. Deardorff, 
president; Philip Klein, executive secretary; and William Hodson, of 
New York. 


HE League of Nations’ report on the white-slave traffic' is one of 

the contributions made by America to the work of the League. The 
investigation was suggested by an American member of the Committee 
on the Traffic in Women and Children five years ago. The necessary 
funds were raised in this country, and the planning and conduct of the 
inquiry were placed in the hands of a subcommittee, of which another 
American, Dr. William Freeman Snow, of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, was chairman. A lengthy summary of Dr. Snow’s report was 
published in the newspapers here and in Europe during the week of March 
6. The London Times, in a leading editorial, has described this report on 
efforts to deal internationally with a terrible evil as “an infinitely impor- 
tant piece of work.” 

The scope of the report, and, incidentally, of the traffic is indicated 
by the fact that some five thousand persons, connected with the business . 
of commercialized prostitution, made statements to the investigators. 
The report also contains information secured from the various govern- 
ments and also from protective and preventive organizations in various 
countries. According to the report, the “traffic” is still “extensive,” 
although, as a result of international conventions already in existence, 
it is “probably less than it used to be.” 

That this hideous subject is one that calls for international action is 
indicated by the fact that in some countries where the number of regis- 
tered prostitutes is high, about 70 per cent of them are foreigners; in these 
countries hundreds of women are constantly being imported from abroad, 
some of them against their will, others willingly; but few of them are fully 
aware of the conditions in which they are going to be placed. It is clear 
that a foreign woman is easier to intimidate and enslave in any country. 
It is not surprising that the report also shows that a large number of the 
girls concerned are minors. 

That the trade is highly organized and can be made to yield large 


t See below, p. 354. 
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“profits” to the “principals” has long been known. The main routes are 
from Europe to Central and South America and from Europe to Egypt 
and other places in Northern Africa. Apparently the work of the United 
States Immigration Commission, 1908-11, the White Slave Traffic Act 
of 1910, and the increasing rigor with which our immigration laws have 
been enforced have had much to do with turning the traffic from our 
shores. 

The report is a victory for the “abolitionists” in all countries. It con- 
demns root and branch the system of “licensing” houses of prostitution. 
The maisons tolerées of France and certain other countries of Europe were 
condemned vigorously ten years ago by Mr. Abraham Flexner in his 
standard work on Regulation of Prostitution in Europe; and this report, 
without mentioning the countries by name, shows how ruinous is the 
wastefulness of the old system. The old theory that state regulation of 
vice might afford protection to public health, which cropped up sporadi- 
cally here and there during the war, is severely criticized on medical 
grounds as well as on social and moral grounds. Moreover, it is clearly 
demonstrated that in this matter no country liveth unto itself alone, for 
the system of maintaining “‘licensed houses” is shown to be of international 
concern as being “an incentive to traffic, both national and international.” 

The question of the abolition of state regulation in ail countries has 
thus acquired an international character, and the report sets out the 
duty of all governments “to examine the question thoroughly in the 
light of the latest medical knowledge and practice, and to consider the 
possibility of abandoning a system which is fraught with such dangers 
from the point of view of international traffic.” 

The council of the League referred the report to the Advisory Com- 
mission for the Protection of the Welfare of Children and Young People, 
which met in Geneva on April 25. The American members of this Com- 
mittee are Grace Abbott, the chief of the United States Children’s Bureau; 
Julia C. Lathrop, the former chief of the Bureau; and Charlotte Whiddon, 
of the Child Welfare Department of Canada. 

The report is severely criticized in the London Times on one point, and 
that is the failure to name the offending countries or municipalities. 
“Except in the incidental mention of Buenos Aires and in that of an un- 
identified ‘town in Turkey,’ all names are kept back.” The Times may 
well ask: 

Is that the best that the League can do by way of publicity? Surely in such 
a cause it should be used to applaud the active promoters of reform, to shame 
and stimulate the sluggish, and to hold up to infamy the incorrigible patrons of 
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iniquity. Each country should be called upon to answer for itself before the 
conscience of the world and have judgment according to its works. .... The 
League has more power than any human organization ever had to pursue the 
destruction of this traffic to the end. It has only to tell the truth and the world 
will insist upon action. To keep back after due warning the names of any states 
which might acquiesce or connive in the continuance of the evil would be little 
short of complicity in their guilt. The League has begun well, but it must go 
forward much more resolutely if it is to satisfy the conscience of christendom. 


WO measures of importance to social workers were finally passed by 

the expiring Sixty-ninth Congress. The Longshoremen’s Accident 
Compensation Bill, which the American Association for Labor Legislation 
has supported so valiantly, went through “in the last tense filibustering 
hour.” This is the first federal compensation law for workers in private 
employment, and it also introduces the principle of “workmen’s compen- 
sation” into the five non-compensation states of the South. 

The other act was the resolution extending for two years the appropri- 
ation for carrying on the Maternity and Infancy Act, better known to its 
old friends under the name of Sheppard-Towner. Although the Maternity 
and Infancy Act is permanent legislation, the appropriation authorized 
under Section 2 of the act was for a five-year period that expires June 30, 
1927. During the relatively short period the act has been in operation, 
forty-three states have accepted the opportunity to secure federal funds 
to add to their own appropriations for a program of maternal and infant 
health. 

Some of these states had no child-health work under the state gov- 
ernment before this act was passed. Foundation work has now been com- 
pleted in nearly all the states, so that actual developments on a state- 
wide scale will soon be under way. The work is primarily educational 
and its effects cumulative. 

Nearly 1,000,000 babies and preschool children and approximately 
180,000 expectant mothers were reached during the fiscal year 1926 by 
this national program. More than 20,000 prenatal and child health con- 
ferences were held, at which 10,554 mothers and 159,244 children received 
examinations by physicians. Nurses held 6,407 conferences, at which 
7,460 mothers and 31,880 children were advised and helped; and 283 
permanent new health centers were established. Even in the short time 
that the work has been under way, there has been a tendency toward 
lower infant and maternal mortality rates. Surely no work is more im- 
portant to the nation. 

The opposition to the act was carried on largely in the name of “states’ 
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rights.” It was charged that the act was unconstitutional in spite of the 
fact that the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Massa- 
chuseits v. Mellon (1923), 262 U.S. 488, had definitely upheld its consti- 
tutionality. 

The appendix of the Congressional Record (January 13, 1927) con- 
tains typical arguments against the act, together with a lengthy state- 
ment showing what one senator thinks of social workers, who are de- 
scribed as “professional patronizers of the poor.” 

It should not be forgotten in reading these filibustering speeches that 
the loss of mothers from causes connected with childbearing is greater 
in the United States than in any of the countries of Europe. 


HE London Nation and Athenaeum (Vol. XL, No. 17), ina comment 
on the British Registrar General’s Report on Vital Statistics for 
1926, notes that it shows 


all the usual features. The birth-rate continues to decline; so does the death- 
rate; so, in particular, does the rate of infantile mortality. The fact that these 
various tendencies are now long established detracts somewhat from their 
headline value; but their real interest and significance is greatly heightened by 
their persistency. Taken altogether, indeed, they constitute the outstanding 
social phenomenon of modern times—a phenomenon which deserves public 
attention of a more intelligent sort than is ordinarily given toit..... There is 
no fact of which twentieth-century Britain has more reason to be proud than 
the fall in infantile mortality. The fall in the birth-rate is an affair of the past 
fifty years. The fall in the death-rate is an affair of steady progress over a cen- 
tury and a half. But the decline in infantile mortality has not been a steady 
process. How little the Victorian Age contributed to it, how great has been the 
achievement of the present century, may be gathered from the following Table: 
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Surely the third column tells an eloquent story. While the infantile mortal- 
ity rate was virtually the same when Queen Victoria died as when reliable statis- 
tics were first collected, we have since succeeded in more than halving it. Im- 
mense progress had been made before the war began. The difficulties of war time 
failed to check it. Despite all our troubles of housing and unemployment, it has 
continued uninterruptedly in the post-war period. Let the reader remind him- 
self how slowly mass statistics ordinarily move, how comparatively slight are the 
variations to which it is usual and proper to attach significance, and he will 
realize that he is here in the presence of a most impressive fact. Not in every 
respect, assuredly, have we become decadent since the good Queen died! And 
surely we have here a fairly solid justification for the expenditure on social re- 
form and public health, which is so commonly decried as a wasteful extrava- 
gance. 


HE TREATMENT of able-bodied men with large families in the 

French program of public assistance and of private charity is of no 
little interest in view of the Anglo-American tradition against relief in aid 
of wages. 

French legislation dealing with the famille nombreuse goes back to 
1890, when heads of such families were exempted from certain taxes, and 
to 1896, when their school fees were reduced. The act providing for the 
present elaborate scheme of public assistance was passed in 1913, giving 
the municipal councils power within certain limits to fix the rates of al- 
lowance for the familles nombreuses in their jurisdiction. Administrative 
regulations determine the procedure for obtaining the grants, the condi- 
tions of supervision, and other matters of that kind. Since 1913 a number 
of laws have been passed in the direction of extending the principle and 
liberalizing the administration, which is under the general supervision of 
the same bureau in the Ministry of Labor, Hygiene, Public Assistance, 
and Social Insurance which is concerned with the administration of in- 
fant care, wrongs against children, and so forth. 

No public aid of this kind can of course be really adequate, and private 
societies have therefore been organized to supplement the allowances and 
to secure an extension of the policy. There is, for example, the Alliance 
Nationale, which has for its object the developing of a strong opinion in 
favor of a policy leading to the increase of the birth-rate and the protec- 
tion of large families. This organization issues publications calling atten- 
tion to the dangers resulting from the depopulation of France, and through 
committees of women undertakes to render direct aid in cases of special 
distress in large families. Two other organizations, Les Méres Frangaises 
and Nos Familles, also secure aid for families of this sort; and there is also 
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a league, Les Familles Nombreuses, which attempts especially to influence 
public officials and to obtain an extension of the law giving aid to large 
families. In addition to these four organizations is the Union Frangaise 
pour le Sauvetage des Enfants. 

Each month L’ Assistance Educative, a monthly publication devoted to 
the interests of private charity, publishes summaries of cases of special 
distress in families with a large number of children and calls for aid in 
their treatment. The following translation of a case summary in the issue 
of March, 1927, is an interesting illustration of relief methods in France: 


F—, Sarthe, family. 363rd case—Father, 31 years. Mother, 31 years. 
Eight living children, 13, 11, 10, 7, 5, 4, 2 years and 1 year; a ninth is dead, who 
would have been 9 years old. M. F—— is a shoemaker. He works at his home, 
but not on his own account, and earns from 18 to 20 francs a day at the most 
(and that not every day, he says). The eldest daughter, 13 years old, is at the 
home of a grocer of the village where she earns her board, but no wages. Thus 
there is only the earnings of the father and the Aid for Large Families to enable 
10 persons to live. They receive nothing from the office of the mayor, nor from 
any private society. Their income is as follows for one month: 





BEAR VE RE QONTANCS o.oo eave gs ow elew eer eed 500 fr. 
Ardifor Tange Pamilles:: 256 eek lao eee ees 3 120 fr. 
Total Income 620 fr. 


This makes scarcely 2 francs per person per day, a sum quite insufficient 
when bread is at 2 fr. 60 a kilo. 

The house and the children are very neat and well cared for. This honest, 
clean family (the children are beautiful) is in want solely because of the large 
number of children. At this very moment there is nothing to eat. Several years 
from now the eldest children will begin to earn and will be able to help their par- 
ents. For two or three years a monthly allowance of 100 francs at least will be 
necessary. They are well thought of, deeply rooted in their neighborhood; but if 
the children suffer too much, they will go away as soon as they grow up to the 
shops of the great cities, to swell the number of malcontents and radicals. For 
200 francs a year they might live in a pleasant house in the open country. 


This policy of public relief for aid of large families should not be con- 
fused with the “family allowance” plan for the payment of wages adopted 
likewise by many industrial corporations in France and urged as a univer- 
sal basis for wage determination by Miss Eleanor Rathbone in England 
(The Disinherited Family) and by Professor Paul H. Douglas in the United 
States (Wages and the Family, chaps. v and vi). 
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HE RECENT publication of the first of the Sir Charles Loch Me- 

morial Lectures recalls the long history of the Charity Organization 
movement and the fine tradition of service in which America and England 
share alike. 

Sir Charles Loch was not the founder of the London Charity Organi- 
zation Society. It had been organized in 1869, while he was still a student 
at Balliol. But. Oxford at that time was producing men who were inter- 
ested in social questions, and Charles Loch was one of those who brought 
Oxford ideals and learning to the service of the London poor. In 1874, at 
the age of twenty-six, he joined the Society as a member of one of its then 
recently organized committees, and in the following year he became its 
secretary, a post which he held without interruption for the next thirty- 
nine years. At the time of his death, four years ago, the London Times, re- 
ferring to the widespread influence of the London Society, said, “This is 
Loch’s work. He made the C.O.S. He is the C.O.S.” In the memorial no- 
tice in the little book of papers and addresses* published after his death, 
Sir Arthur Clay said: “For a doctrine which when first it was preached 
was so unpopular, and which throughout its career has met with such con- 
stant criticism and opposition, to have achieved so large a measure of suc- 
cess is indeed remarkable, and is a great tribute to the soundness of the 
doctrine and to the skill and tact of those by whom it had been introduced 
to the world..... All those who knew Loch and who had watched the 
progress of the doctrine at home and abroad knew to how great an extent 
this success was due to the skill with which he had guided the develop- 
ment of the parent Society—the London C.O.S.” 

The movement was transplanted to the United States by an English 
Unitarian minister, Rev. Samuel Humphreys Gurteen, who had been 
called to Buffalo. In 1882 Mr. Gurteen published his Handbook of Charity 
Organization because of the widespread interest which was already being 
felt in every section of the country in the movement then commonly 
known as “Charity Organization.”’ Mr. Gurteen received so many letters 
asking for information about the Buffalo plan that he published in Buffalo 
a substantial volume of 250 pages in which he set forth the new principles 
of relief. The original name has since been widely repudiated in America; 
but, under the name of the Family Welfare Society, the aims and methods 
of the C.O.S. are still carried on, and the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the movement will be fittingly observed in Buffalo next October. 


t A Great Ideal and Iis Champion: Papers and Addresses by the Late Sir Charles 
Stewart Loch. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1923. 
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In the inaugural lecture on ‘““The Problem of Private Benevolence in 
the Modern State,” the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Hensley Henson) pays 
tribute to Sir Charles Loch as one who “insisted on the necessity of con- 
ditioning charity by science. This was what he meant by ‘organizing char- 
ity.’ It meant bringing social and economic science to the shaping of 
charitable methods, and the disciplining of charitable sentiments. Igno- 
rant benevolence might, he urged, increase the ills it aspired to cure.” 

Americans have always found it hard to understand the deep feeling 
against the C.O.S. in Great Britain. The explanation lies undoubtedly in 
the wide influence of Sir Charles Loch and in his vigorous resistance to 
every extension of state relief in whatever form. Free meals for school 
children, old-age pensions, health and unemployment insurance he op- 
posed because his guiding social philosophy was a belief in the virtues of 
initiative and independence, and he feared the results of the new social 
policies. As the Bishop of Durham well says, “‘He believed in freedom and 
in thrift intensely, in the bravery of spirit which men and women may 
gather from self-support.” 


N APRIL 7, the Massachusetts Supreme Court, in full bench and 

by unanimous vote, refused a rehearing of the case of the two defend- 
ants, Sacco and Vanzetti, found guilty in 1920 of the murder of the pay- 
master in a shoe factory in South Braintree, Massachusetts, and on April 
9 the two men received the death sentence. There still remains the possi- 
bility of an appeal to the United States courts and of executive clemency 
on the part of the Governor of Massachusetts. The case has become a 
cause célébre, and in the minds of many is proof of a class bias on the part 
of the courts and of the breakdown of American justice under modern con- 
ditions. The story is too familiar to require repeating, but note should be 
taken of the grave situation existing when faith in the courts is under- 
mined. In his Foreword to Justice and the Poor, Mr. Elihu Root speaks of 
those “changes in conditions which have put justice beyond the reach of 
the poor.” And in a similar introduction to the United States Bureau of 
Labor bulletin on the Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United States, Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft refers to various influences, “social changes, the influx 
of persons of foreign birth, and great increase in the cost of litigation which 
have seriously impaired the usefulness of our courts to those who most 
need their protection.” These are serious words spoken by conservatice 
and learned lawyers, having in mind especially the denial of justice in civil 
action where cost and delay were involved. 
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Even more serious is a denial of justice in criminal actions. The 
widespread belief that these two defendants have not been proved guilty 
and that they were prosecuted rather for their radical views than for the 
act with which they were charged, and convicted by perjured testimony 
unconvincing and inadequate, is a source of grave peril to American insti- 
tutions. That there is a sound basis for incredulity is proved by the inter- 
est taken in the case by Felix Frankfurter, professor of administrative 
law in the Harvard Law School, for four years Assistant United States 
Attorney, an interest expressed in an article in the Aélantic for March, 
1927, and in a recently published book. 

Professor Frankfurter points out that while trustworthiness is the 
foundation of the case, the testimony given was most untrustworthy— 
some witnesses gave testimony alleged by the mental hygiene experts to 
be impossible and incredible—that the evidence was none other than their 
“consciousness of guilt,’ and that they were in fact victims of the terror- 
izing methods of the federal government, with whose officials the Mas- 
sachusetts state’s attorney co-operated. He speaks of developments after 
conviction when new evidence was discovered strengthening the belief of 
those who thought the defendants innocent “which shake one’s confidence 
in the whole course of the proceedings and reveal a situation which under- 
mines the respect usually to be accorded to a jury’s verdict.” 

Professor Frankfurter also asserts that the judge’s opinion in this case 
stands unmatched in modern times for discrepancies between what the 
record discloses and what the opinion conveys. At the time when Profes- 
sor Frankfurter wrote he thought “the outcome of the appeal to the 
higher tribunal ought not to be in doubt,” but the court has ruled 
otherwise. 

The New York Times, in an editorial comment on the final decision of 
the courts, expresses the hope that the Governor will exercise clemency. 
The Times notes that the men 
have had their day in court. That day has run to six years, as they were origi- 
nally found guilty in 1921. Though poor men themselves, they have not lacked 
friends to raise money in order to employ skilful lawyers and exhaust every legal 
recourse in their behalf. Not even the most inflamed anarchist can say that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were hurried through the criminal courts and to execution 
by ruthless judicial process. 

Apparently they have no resort now except executive clemency. There is 
some talk that their lawyers may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but it is hard to see how a federal question could be made to appear in 
this criminal case. The slow procedure of the Massachusetts courts has gone a 
full cycle. 
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Nevertheless the Times holds that there is good reason for executive 
action, and the editorial continues: 

The very lapse of time since the men were tried and convicted could not fail 
to make their execution now seem not only delayed justice, but dubious justice. 
In such matters public sentiment has to be considered, and there would un- 
doubtedly be a widespread feeling of popular revulsion at the thought of keeping 
men waiting six years to know their fate, and then inflicting capital punishment 
upon them. This is quite apart from the emotion which has been whipped up 
about these men simply because they were Communists and suspected of being 
involved in anarchist plots. That consideration Governor Fuller would do 
well to put firmly by. It is not for Massachusetts to seek to buy immunity from 
agitation. But the Governor might be warranted in feeling that justice would 
best be subserved by clemency now, after the extraordinary length of time which 
the courts have taken to reach their final conclusion, and after so many consci- 
entious men and women, including not a few lawyers, both in Massachusetts and 
outside, have been troubled in their minds by doubts about the nature of the 
evidence, or a part of it, on which Sacco and Vanzetti were convicted of murder. 


N INTERESTING suggestion regarding tenement-house reform has 

been made by Alexander M. Bing, of the City Housing Corporation 
of New York. In an address before the Pennsylvania Conference of Social 
Welfare Mr. Bing urged that the immense endowment funds which have 
been given to charitable and educational foundations be invested in model 
housing projects. Mr. Bing estimated that such endowments already 
total three and a half billion dollars. For the most part this wealth is held 
for investment, with only the interest or dividends used for the purpose 
for which the foundations are created. By investing the principal in 
housing enterprises undertaken to relieve the shortage of decent modern 
quarters for wage-earners, the endowment funds could be made to serve 
a double social purpose. That such funds may reach ten billion dollars 
in another generation is not, Mr. Bing thinks, a too extravagant estimate. 
“The use of only 5 or 10 per cent of the funds in limited-dividend housing 
companies should effect a tremendous change in housing conditions all 
over the country, and the institutions for whose benefit the funds were 
set aside would continue to receive the income.” 


N THE Revue Philanthropique for December 15, 1926, and January 15, 
1927, there is an interesting report of an effort to bring about a reform 

in the Bureaux de Bienfaisance, the local relief offices under the public 
assistance authority. In 1920 the question first came up in connection 
with a discussion of reform in the French system as a whole, and later 
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and more particularly in connection with the necessary reorganization of 
the recovered provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 

The subject has been discussed, both in section meetings and in 
general sessions of the Société Internationale pour l’Etude des Questions 
d’Assistance, several times between 1920 and 1924, when formal action 
was taken looking toward such an inquiry as might serve as the basis for 
legislation. Various proposals of change were coming from different 
sections of the country. One authority wished, in 1924, the name of the 
offices changed from “Bureaux de Bienfaisance” to “Office d’Assistance 
Sociale.” Another, in 1925, suggested that there should be legislation 
both defining and extending the functions of the Bureaux. Later, in 
1926, the office in Bordeaux supported by the departmental authority 
urged that a law be enacted requiring these offices or “bureaux” to be 
called “bureaux de secours 4 domicile et d’aide sociale.” It seems clear 
that in order to assume wider functions and to change the name, legisla- 
tion will be necessary, and to that end careful study is now being directed. 

The recent report is by way of clarifying the problem with reference 
to the general situation in France and setting out certain difficulties to be 
found in the situation of the recovered provinces. Great differences in 
practice between rural and urban centers and a great variety in services 
among the urban communities are revealed. It is found that many offices 
give only relief, that being either in money or “in kind,” or both. The 
bureaux in rural communes have resources too limited to allow a widening 
of their services. Those in the larger cities, however, have been able to 
broaden their field and in many cases to supply medical advice, dental 
care, centers for expectant and nursing mothers, dispensary service, 
nursery care in the home, workmen’s gardens, workshops for the unem- 
ployed, lodging houses for homeless men and women, cheap dwellings for 
the aged or for large families, and other services of these general kinds. 
Some bureaux subsidize private agencies rendering the same kinds of 
service and share in their administration. 

The officials of the different bureaux express many interesting views 
with reference to the proposed reform; as to the nature of the serv- 
ices to be rendered, the special needs to be met, the administrative rela- 
tionships to be developed, and the resources to be made available. As in 
the United States, the relatively greater importance of service as com- 
pared with relief, the organization of specialized services—medical, 
nursing, visiting, housekeeping—is making itself felt, and the question 
of the relation between public and private aid is asking restatement, if not 
definition. 
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In the reorganization of the recovered provinces the question is com- 
plicated by the overlaying of the old French law by the more recent Ger- 
man imperial legislation, which was introduced into these provinces only 
in r910. That law introduced new duties and indeed largely suppressed 
the pre-existing authorities and substituted new municipal services, and 
a new uniform provision for France will require many and varied ad- 
justments in those provinces. 

In spite of these difficulties the report proposes certain changes and 
submits a proposed statute to be considered by the society. 


HE death on February 18 of Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, one 

of the founders of the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, in 1874, recalls the origin of that movement which the 
New York Society inaugurated. It was as counsel for a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals that he effected the rescue of a little 
girl and realized the need for legislation giving similar protection to chil- 
dren. It is said that the New York Society has aided no less than 300,000 
children; and the societies in other states in the United States as well as 
the national movement in England, under the leadership of Benjamin 
Waugh, found their origin in the work of the New York agency. 

Of the work of the Society in the earlier years, Mr. Homer Folks 
wrote as follows: 

In addition to seeking to discover cases of cruelty and neglect, it stationed 
agents in all the magistrates’ courts, to investigate all cases involving children, 
whether for destitution, neglect, cruelty, or waywardness. Through these agents 
it has advised the magistrates, not only as to whether commitment should be 
made, but as to what institutions the children should be committed to. Subse- 
quently, the children were placed under the care of the society pending in- 
vestigation, and the agents of the society were given the powers of police officers. 
Though the power to discharge the children was vested in the managers of the 
institutions, they, often regarding the society as the real authority through 
which the children had been sent to them, usually did not discharge the children 
either to their parents or by adoption or indenture, without consulting the so- 
ciety, and in some cases took no action in reference to discharge until so request- 
ed by the society. This society thus became, by 1890, the factor which actually 
controlled the reception, care, and disposition of destitute, neglected, and way- 
ward children in New York City, thus practically controlling the lives of an 
average number of about fifteen thousand children, and an average annual 
expenditure for their support of more than one and one-half million dollars. Its 
influence has done more to strengthen and perpetuate the subsidy or contract 
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system, as it existed prior to 1894, than any other one factor, so far as destitute 
children are concerned (Folks, Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Dependent Chil- 
dren, p. 173). 


The Society has commonly been known as the “Gerry Society,”’ and 
Commodore Gerry’s death recalls an interesting legal episode resulting in 
a decision of the highest court of New York that has had profound influ- 
ence on both public welfare and child care development. The question 
at issue was the right of the New York Board of State Charities to call 
for reports and generally to visit and to supervise the Society under an 
article introduced into the constitution in 1894, granting to the Board the 
power to visit the charitable, reform, and correctional institutions. The 
annual reports of the Society had repeatedly appealed to the benevolent 
for gifts and bequests because of the charitable nature of this work; but 
when an attempt was made to exercise a supervising influence, of which 
Mr. Gerry had spoken most hopefully in an annual report, the agency 
refused to acquiesce and claimed that it was not a charitable agency 
because it did not receive public money. Hon. David B. Hill defended 
successfully the Society’s claim, and the court ruled in its favor. The court 
said among other things: 

We have attempted to do that [i.e., define a charitable institution] by hold- 
ing that a charitable institution must be one that in some form or to some extent 
receives public money for the support and maintenance of indigent persons. By 
public money is meant money raised by taxation not only in the state at large 
but in any city, county, or town. The adoption of this principle will permit the 
board to visit, inspect, and regulate every institution in the state, public or 
private, where children or adults are supported or maintained, in whole or in 
part, by the use of public money, and every institution, public or private, where 
children or adults are sent or detained for support or maintenance in pursuance 
of any law..... 

There must, in the nature of things, be a distinction in this respect between 
private institutions receiving public money in some form or in some measure as 
charity and the same class of institutions that do not. This may be illustrated 
by reference to a class of institutions mentioned in the moving papers. We will 
suppose that a private individual is wealthy and benevolent enough td found and 
endow a private hospital. When complete, the building and everything in it is 
his private property. No one is compelled by any law to go there or remain 
there, and the founder is under no legal obligation to receive patients. It is 
purely a private concern, and it is difficult to understand upon what legal ground 
the state can claim the right to inspect his books, or to make rules and regula- 
tions for the transaction of the business. There must be some limit to the power 
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of government to interfere in purely private affairs; and what is true of a 
hospital is equally true of many of the other private institutions referred to in 
the moving papers. But when any of these institutions become, in any form or 
to any extent, the recipients or beneficiaries of public money as charity, there 
is a just and reasonable ground upon which the state may claim the right of 
visitation. And it is by the application of this principle that a charitable institu- 
tion, as used in the Constitution, is to be defined and understood (162 N.Y. 
Appeals 430; see also 161 N.Y. Appeals 233). 


Nor was it, in the view of the court, more a correctional or reformatory 
institution or agency than the police. On this the court said: 

Nor do we think that the suggestion that the defendant, if not a charitable 
institution, is a reformatory or a correctional one, has any substantial founda- 
tion. The defendant is not a correctional or a reformatory institution, unless, 
indeed, in the same sense that the police department or the police courts are. 
Much emphasis is placed upon the circumstance that the defendant, under a 
special statute, may be appointed guardian of a minor child. We assume that 
many trust companies and other corporations have been given the like capacity, 
but the fact that they possess such power does not prove or tend to prove that 
they are charitable institutions. It is said that this case is of great public im- 
portance, and in view of this suggestion we have carefully considered all that 
has been submitted in support of the motion, but we see no reason to change 
our views with respect to the proper decision of the case. 


However, while accepting the status of a non-charitable organization 
in order to avoid central supervision, the claim was recently made that 
the Society was public and governmental, so that the salaries of the offi- 
cials should not be taxable under the federal income tax law. On Janu- 
ary 7, 1927, Judge Goddard of the Southern District of New York (Feder- 
al) handed down an opinion (Lindsay v. Bowers, Collector of Internal 
Revenue) denying the public character of the organization and holding 
that it is “free from control by the State except in a general way.” 

In these two matters of policy, reliance on institutional care, espe- 
cially of subsidized institutions, and the rejection of central supervising 
assistance, the view of the Society is rejected by the great body of mod- 
ern opinion. The contribution of the Society to the initial step in the 
direction of offering protection to neglected childhood is, however, a 
very real one. 


HE REPORT of the Legal Aid Society of New York is discussed in 
an interesting editorial in the New York Times of April 7, 1927. The 
decline in the number of applicants who could not afford to engage a law- 
yer is explained “partly by the general prosperity of the country, and 
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partly by the tendency of trade-unions, political clubs, and other local 
bodies to supply legal aid to their members.”” The advance of the arbitra- 
tion movement is given as another probable reason for the decrease. Dis- 
putes within all large industries are settled whenever possible out of court. 

The editorial continues: 

Gratifying results in a variety of work were obtained last year. Applica- 
tions of divorced persons to re-marry, where a refusal would work injustice to 
children, were handled. Adoption proceedings to the number of four or five a 
month were put through. In most of these cases the children would have be- 
come wards of the city if they had not found homes. Claims for wages were 
pushed. Seamen’s rights were protected. Action was taken against many kinds 
of fraudulent concerns. Tenant and landlord litigation was disposed of. Domes- 
tic difficulties were smoothed out. 

Collection of wages is a most important work. To feel the force of this it is 
only necessary to put one’s self in the place of the man or woman who for two or 
three weeks has been doing hard labor and finds that no pay is forthcoming. 
This is the situation of most of the applicants. The society feels strongly that de- 
linquent employers should be heavily penalized. Is it just that the employer, 
after withholding wages, should be allowed to pay, when ready, the amount with- 
out any penalty? The employee is fortunate if his claim is collected without liti- 
gation, for often the loss of time in court and his fees make up a sum larger than 
that for which he is suing. 


HE National Conference of the German “Society for Social Re- 
form” (Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform) and the International Union 
for Social Progress (Internationale Vereinigung fiir Sozialen Fortschritt) 
will meet this year in Hamburg on June 28 and 29. The president is Dr. 
Ludwig Heyde, the editor of the well-known German weekly Soziale 


‘Praxis. Two questions of great importance for post-war Germany will be 


the chief subjects of discussion: ‘Salary Increases and the Purchasing 
Power of Money,” and second, “Self-Administration in Social Politics.” 

All questions regarding the conference will be answered by Archiv 
fiir Sozialpolitik, Nollendorfstr. 29-30, Berlin W 30. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Inheritance and Inequality. By H. D. HENDERSON. London: Daily News, 
1926. Pp. 28. 


The breakdown of official Liberalism and the rise of the British Labor party 
has forced many British Liberals to realize that their party will die unless they 
work out a progressive political and economic program which will be preferable 
to the alternative which Labor offers. This little pamphlet, which is a product of 
the Liberal Summer Schools, is published as a means of stimulating interest in 
further utilizing the inheritance tax, or the estates duty, as it is called in England, 
as a means of fiscal and social reform. Mr. Henderson declares that it is the 
great inequalities of wealth, rather than the private ownership of capital, which 
makes so many dissatisfied with the English industrial system. The chief cause 
for such great inequality as exists is in turn analyzed as being caused by inheri- 
tance, by which most men are born into the world saddled and bridled, while a 
few are born booted and spurred. If justice is to be secured, therefore, it is the 
private inheritance of wealth which should be reformed rather than the private 
ownership of industry. If the socialistic program of public ownership were to be 
effected and if the owners were compensated, as all but the Communists would 
propose, then the inequality of ownership would be as great as before. The for- 
mer owners of industrial securities would simply be transformed into the holders 
of consols. Unless an inheritance tax were applied, no appreciable reform in the 
distribution of wealth would be effected. Since this is so, the author inquires why 
the inheritance tax cannot realize the ends sought without disturbing the present 
system of industrial ownership. 

But if the present estate duties in England were to be increased still further, 
one of the incentives to production, namely, the desire to provide for one’s chil- 
dren, would be reduced, while the stimulus to evasion in the form of gifts in an- 
ticipation of death would be increased. To meet this dilemma Mr. Henderson 
accepts the principle of Professor Rignano, the editor of Scientia, that the prin- 
ciple of progression should be applied through time to re-inheritances, and the 
remainder of the pamphlet is indeed nothing but a consideration of this stimu- 
lating theory. Rignano would tax more heavily estates, or those portions of es- 
tates, which are the result of previous inheritance than those accumulated dur- 
ing the life of the testator. The rate would increase as this estate was passed on 
from generation to generation. Thus a grandson would pay a higher rate than 
his father, and so on. By such methods large perpetual fortunes would gradually 
be reduced and there would be an increasing pressure for the descendants of the 
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original accumulators to go to work. The great evil of a heriditary and para- 
sitical leisure class would thus largely be removed. 

One difficulty in this plan is that if the tax is levied after death, it is virtually 
impossible in many instances to distinguish between property which is inherited 
and that which is acquired during one’s lifetime. Thus, if a man inherits $100,- 
000 in securities, which shrinks to the value of $25,000, but yet is able to build up 
his fortune again to $100,000, his estate would be taxed for the full $100,000 at 
the re-inheritance rate, although in fact only $25,000 could belong in this cate- 
gory. 

To meet this difficulty some have proposed that all estates should be handed 
over at death to a public trustee who would administer them and pay the in- 
come to the beneficiaries. It would thus be possible to separate inherited prop- 
erty from fresh savings. Mr. Henderson rejects this proposal as too cumbersome 
and proposes instead that the re-inheritance duty shall be collected from an es- 
tate when the original bequeather dies. The heirs thus not only receive the 
management of the remainder of the estate, but also receive during their lifetime 
an annuity equal to the prevailing interest rate upon the re-inheritance tax 
which the government thus collected in advance. The government would in 
turn use the tax to retire government bonds. It would of course have to set up as 
liabilities the capital value of the annuities, but these, even at the beginning, 
would tend to be less than the amount of the debt retired. The capital value 
would also of course decrease with the death of the annuitants. 

Mr. Henderson further proposes (1) that the re-inheritance tax should be 
imposed on the amounts of the legacies to the original heirs, rather than upon 
the total size of the original estate; in this way the children of large families 
would not be penalized; (2) that the tax should be progressive as regards incre- 
ments of wealth rather than for amounts as a whole; (3) that bequests to sur- 
viving spouses and to charitable institutions be exempted from the tax. He does 
not, however, deal with the important question as to the rate of progression 
through time which should be adopted. Thus one rate might lead to the virtual 
extinction in three generations of private holdings in an estate, while a lower rate 
might not effect this until, let us say, six generations had passed. 

The principle advocated by Rignano seems on the whole to be sound and, 
with some of the modifications suggested by Mr. Henderson, to deserve adoption 
within our fiscal system. Mr. Henderson and other individualists fail to see, 
however, that in a country where the national debt is not great, it would lead to 
a form of that very socialism which men like himself are seeking to avoid. 
For the government plainly cannot afford to dissipate in current expenditures 
the vast amounts of industrial and economic capital which would thus inevitably 
come within its hands. Society could not permit most of its railways and facto- 
ries to be transformed into battleships, post-offices, and parks. It would thus be 
inevitable that the government would acquire the ownership of a large share of 
the capital of the country. Public ownership of industry would thus be largely 
achieved, although enterprises might still be conducted by private management 
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operating either as corporations in which the state was a stockholder or by leasing 
the properties from the state. 

This little primer, together with Dr. W. J. Schultz’s translation of, and com- 
ments upon, the Rignano plan," deserves to be read and pondered by all inter- 


ested in public affairs. 
Pau H. Doucias 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Financing of Social Work. By ARTHUR W. Proctor and ARTHUR A. 
Scnuck. Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. Pp. xiv+ 
260. $3.00. 

This book is divided into the following parts: “I. The Underlying Prin- 
ciples,” “II. The Organized Campaign or Drive,” and “III. The Mail Cam- 
paign.” 

Part I begins with a discussion of the financial growth of private social serv- 
ice, particularly during the last twenty-five years, and of the large amount of 
money required to finance its current needs at the present time. The authors 
point out the widening of the circle of givers in this period and predict further 
developments in this direction. They also predict a further reduction in the cost 
of securing contributions for social service through improved methods of finance. 

Tests which the “citizen investor” may make in determining what agencies 
he will support are discussed, including the protection afforded him through 
central indorsement committees and councils of social agencies. The motives 
for contributing to the social agency are analyzed. The authors consider that 
the two principal means of financing the agency are the personal appeal by 
means of a short intensive drive, and the mail appeal. These subjects are dis- 
cussed in Part I preparatory to fuller exposition later in the book. 

The technique of budget-making both for income and for expenditures is de- 
scribed. A chapter on the community chest presents its growth and present 
status, together with arguments for and against its use. In the opinion of the 
authors it represents the most important contribution to the problem of social 
financing that has been developed. They believe that its disadvantages may be 
successfully guarded against and that they are far outweighed by its advan- 
tages. Its most serious fault, in their opinion, is its tendency to separate the giver 
from his gift. They believe that to be permanently successful the community 
chest must remedy this tendency, perhaps through the co-operation of the coun- 
cil of social agencies. The suggestion is made that community chests ought to 
make more of the opportunity of conferring membership of various grades upon 
their contributors. 

The organized campaign or drive is discussed in Part II. The need of year- 
round publicity is stressed, and pre-campaign publicity is discussed in detail. 
The setting up of the campaign organization is described. Chapter ix, which is 


* The Social Significance of the Inheritance Tax (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1925). 
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devoted to the drive itself, includes a detailed time schedule for the performance 
of the various activities of the month preceding the campaign and during the 
campaign itself. In chapter x the authors discuss the problem of financing social 
service activities in rural areas, including the problem of co-ordinating the 
efforts of rival communities. 

The third part of the book, on “The Mail Campaign,” is limited mainly to 
appeals designed to secure new contributions rather than renewals. The plan- 
ning of mail appeals, including the preparation of letters and illustrated pam- 
phlets, is discussed in detail with various instances of current practice cited or re- 
produced. The book concludes with discussions of the preparation of follow-up 
letters and of the subject of the frequency of appeals. 

The volume is dedicated to James E. West, and many of the examples cited 
in the book are drawn from the experience of the Boy Scout organization. Many 
instances are also drawn from the experience of case work and other agencies. 
The foreword is by Mortimer Schiff, whose only point of disagreement with the 
writers is with regard to the community chest. He questions “whether in the 
long run it will prove beneficial and constructive.” The Appendix contains a 
list of community chests in the United States and Canada and analyses compiled 
by the American Association for Community Organization of contributions to 
chests according to the size of gifts. 

Social service executives cannot fail to be grateful for the appearance of this 
book in a field which has as yet received little detailed attention in print. The 
title, however, is broader than the contents warrant. Such fundamental forms 
of income as self-support and endowment income (not to mention governmental 
support of private agencies) are not discussed. The subject of accounting re- 
ceives little attention, but such an exclusion is legitimate. Part I is of an intro- 
ductory and general nature, except for chapter iv, which contains a more ade- 
quate presentation than has been available of the subject of the technique of 
budgeting the income and expenditures of the individual agency. The chief 
value of the book is to be found in the detailed discussion of the drive and of the 
mail campaign in Parts II and III. In particular, the chapter on the drive in 
rural areas is a valuable contribution on a subject little written about, and on 
which the authors write from the background of considerable study. 


W. W. B. 


Thirty Years in the Public Service. By Rose E. Squire. With an Intro- 
duction by Srr Epwarp Troup. London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1927. 
Pp. 238. tos. 6d. 

The period of thirty-three years covered by the author’s experience and 
recorded in this volume is that between 1893, when the first lady inspectors of 
workshops were appointed in Great Britain, and 1926, when the author reached 
the age of retirement in the British Civil Service and reluctantly laid down the 
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task she had carried through so ably and so sympathetically. In 1893 Miss 
Squire was first appointed an inspector by the Kensington Vestry, then the 
local authority under which certain sanitary requirements were enforced under 
the Factory and Public Health Acts passed in 1891. Three years later, she 
was appointed inspector under the Home Office, the central authority under 
which the factory acts were and are administered; and in 1926 she retired from a 
position as principal in the administrative side of the Home Office, a position 
which no woman had held before. Her record therefore is one of continuous 
pioneering in the field of women’s professional employment and in the field of 
industrial betterment. 

The so-called factory acts find their origins in the legislation of the early 
years of the nineteenth century. They were intended to protect: first, the 
pauper apprentices (1801); then the “free” children and young persons whose 
parents were unable and often unwilling to protect them against the exploitation 
of the new factory conditions (1819 and 1833); and then the women whose work 
in connection with ‘the textile industry had taken them out of their homes, 
where the conditions of their work could be known only to their own families, into 
the factories, where the conditions of interminable hours, incredible speeding, 
with indescribably insanitary surroundings, could be observed and brought 
under control. The act of 1833 had introduced into factory legislation two new 
principles: (1) that of inspection rather than visitation and (2) that of adminis- 
tration by the central rather than by local authority. By 1853 the exclusion of 
children under nine (with certain exceptions), the distinction between ‘“‘chil- 
dren” and young persons, the ten-hour day for women and young persons, and 
the principle of the “normal day” had been embodied in the various laws; and 
between that date and 1893 the development was largely one of extending the 
terms of the acts to other than textile industries. 

During the period covered by this book the development follows three main 
lines: (1) administrative, as the experiences of the inspectors are embodied in 
more efficient administrative organization; (2) legislative, as nine factory acts 
were passed during the period, beside thirty-two codes of regulations for danger- 
ous trades alone; and (3) interdepartmental co-operation, especially during 
the war. 

Miss Squire was a part of all of this, and the record is one of courageous, 
generous, and highly intelligent pioneering. She was always for the “under 
dog’”’; and her experience confirms a conclusion at which Booker Washington 
arrived, after observing the industrial and social and political conditions in 
various European countries, that the “under dog” or the “man at the bottom” 
was generally a woman worker. 

There were, at first, questions as to the minimum requirements for health 
generally (chap. iii)—sanitation, cleanliness, dressmakers’ workrooms far too 
cold, spinning-rooms in textile mills far too hot, and so forth. There were in that 
time terrible questions of occupational disease which have now been wholly 
done away with. The peculiar effect of lead on women and girl workers, the 
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hideous consequences of the manufacture of matches in which white phosphorus 
was used, the fight for protection against the anthrax infection, the dangers in 
the tinplate manufacture in South Wales, which used women and girls, are 
engraved in her memory. 

The evils of “truck” payments (chap. vii) and of the old system of “fines 
and deductions” (chap. vii) are described in vivid terms, as is the bondage of 
glove workers in Somerset, who were paid in gloves for which they had to find a 
market; of fishermen’s wives in Cornwall, who knit jerseys and were paid in 
jerseys; or of the Irish workers who were paid not in coin of the realm but in 
“tea that was not tea” and sugar or other goods at values fixed wholly by the 
employer. The story of the gallant expedition which uncovered these evils is well 
worth the reading. The system of using fines and deductions as methods of 
discipline was lacking in every principle of fair play, and there was no relation 
between the “crime” and the punishment. Wages were reduced for tardiness 
by amounts far beyond any cost to the employer, exemplary damages collected 
without judge or jury, and fines were imposed for damages to work many times 
the value of the article damaged. Miss Squire recalls again in her vivid narrative 
the legal encounters in which the lady inspectors bore a noble part. 

The student of government will be especially interested in questions con- 
cerning the professional status of the inspector, the relation of general to special- 
ized inspection, the necessity for women inspectors, and the principles of sound 
organization of such a service (chap. ix). 

But the writer’s experience was not restricted to the administration of the 
factory acts under the Home Office. She was borrowed in 1906 by the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws, and with Mr. Steel Maitland made a report on 
“The Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism.” 

She was also called on to contribute to the work of the Committee on Health 
of Munitions Workers, set up early in the war, with Sir George Newman as 
chairman, and the resulting welfare organization under the Ministry of Muni- 
tions (chap. xi). 

Miss Squire also served on the committee on post-war training schemes 
(chap. xii) intended to mitigate the hardships of demobilization for women 
wage-earners to whom the peace brought not only unemployment but unemploy- 
ability, since all their industrial capacities had been adjusted to the war-time 
demands. 

The American reader will be interested in the contrast between a national 
system under which a highly technical and professional problem is attacked by 
a single administrative agency, and the situation in the United States, in which 
the same difficult problems and administration must be attacked separately in 
each of the forty-eight states. 

Another subject of very great interest is the effect on administrative effec- 
tiveness of allowing the inspector to prosecute her own violations. The necessity 
of obtaining adequate evidence sharpens the perceptions in observation and in 
obtaining corroborating testimony. The inspector who has labored to secure 
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this testimony deplores the waste when conviction and consequent improved 
conditions of employment do not result from the trouble she has taken. Not 
the least thrilling episodes in this narrative are the controversies when the 


violators have been brought to the bar of justice. 
S.. P. B. 


Rise and Decline of Socialism in Great Britain, 1884-1924. By JOSEPH 
Crayton. London: Faber & Gwyer, 1926. Pp. 247. 12s. 6d. 


The title of this volume is to an extraordinary degree misleading. It ex- 
presses the wish that is obviously father to the thought of the writer, rather than 
the facts as they exist. 

In his preface the author states at the outset: “This is a short history, not 
of the modern labour movement in Great Britain (which has many historians), 
but of the movement directed to the establishment of Socialism.”” And he adds, 
“Tt is in no sense a volume of personal reminiscences.” But it is in truth little 
else! This is unconsciously revealed by the Index, which consists solely of names 
of persons and publications The English Co-operative movement, an exceed- 
ingly important element in the evolution of Socialism, does not appear even in 
the Index. 

It isan old joke that every transitional step toward Socialism the world over 
is derided and opposed by reactionaries as socialist, anarchist, communist (or 
bolshevik), until it is accomplished and found useful, after which it is treated as 
democratic or as an item in the long program of social reform. And this was true 
long before 1884. 

Throughout his volume of lively and readable narrative, Mr. Clayton ap- 
plies this shifty method.to Socialists, their organizations, and their achievements 
during the period of forty years from 1884 to 1924. Perhaps the boldest example 
thereof is his summing up (pp. 230-31) as follows: 

What if the Socialist movement has spent its forces and passed? It was a brave 
adventure—and all things of human device must pass. 

“The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on.” 


Perhaps it is not quite true to say that the insubstantial pageant of Socialism left not 
a rack behind. In two directions at least the positive and persistent work of Socialists 
has been effectual. Children no longer starve daily in the elementary schools, as they 
did forty years ago; and the unemployed workman is no longer left to perish of hunger 
. . not very much, perhaps, as the fruit of forty years these two items; and yet, if 
there is one child less hungry today in the elementary schools, or one unemployed work- 
man less tortured by famine and despair, the Socialist movement was not in vain. 
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In an earlier chapter there occur a pair of dicta, worthy companions of these 
two. First the author sets up this statement: ‘Modern Socialism is Marx, and 
Marx is modern Socialism. There is no other foundation” (p. 8). 

This in 1926 in England, where from 1884 to the present day every impor- 
tant Socialist leader except H. M. Hyndman has asserted that, however much 
the thought of Socialists may have been shot through with the teachings of 
Marx, the characteristic of the English Socialist movement as distinguished 
from the Continental has been its slow evolution from the teachings of Adam 
Smith, and more especially from those of Ricardo! 

The second dictum follows: 

By Socialism a very definite thing was meant. It was not for social reform Morris 
and Hyndman, Joynes and Salt, Edward Carpenter and Belfort Bax, Bernard Shaw 
and John Burns were prepared to turn the world upside down in 1884. Nothing less 
than a real social revolution was the objective; a revolution which was held to be in- 
evitable and at hand, and awaited but the conviction of the working class to be accom- 
plished..... The only thing to be done was to persuade the mass of the people to be- 
come Socialists. But the mass of people were not to be so persuaded and are still uncon- 
verted. Hence the history of the forty years—1884—-1924—is a history of disillusion- 
ment; of the abandonment of Socialism. 


True it is that capitalism has shown unforeseen capacity in England, as else- 
where, to maintain itself, to prolong its existence by conceding extensions of 
democracy, by widened public control in the service of the workers, as in the 
medical and nursing professions socialized through compulsory insurance of the 
wage-earners’ health, accidents, old age, and unemployment. 

It seems fair to say that in this case the author cannot see the forest for the 
trees. The political change from aristocracy to democracy occupied in Great 
Britain a century, and is still incomplete while women vote only after they are 
thirty years old and are still ineligible to sit in the House of Lords. It is Eng- 
land’s good fortune that the changes in her constitution have historically and 
traditionally come about in this gradual manner, without political upheavals 
such as gave France three republics, two empires, and a kingdom in that same 
century. It is a bold assertion which Mr. Clayton is very far from supporting 
with facts, that because there has been no cataclysm Socialism is dead in England 
in 1926. 

FLORENCE KELLEY 

NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 

New York City . 


An Approach to Public Welfare and Social Work. By Howarp W. Ovum. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 
1926. Pp. xi+178. $1.50. 

North Carolina is one of the states which have attacked the problem of 
county reorganization, especially for child care and probation, and have de- 
veloped a state-wide plan for such reorganization (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publi- 
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cation No. 169, p. 8). The legislation on which this is based dates from 1917 and 
provides for the appointment, by the state board of charities and public welfare, 
ofcounty boardsof charities and public welfare, advisory and unpaid, to assist the 
state board. The Act also provides for the election in each county, by the county 
board of education and the county board of commissions, of a county superin- 
tendent of public welfare, whose appointment must be ratified by the state 
board. His duties are those of school attendance officer; the administration of 
poor relief; the promotion of recreation; the supervision of paroled prisoners and 
of other persons paroled from state institutions; and the oversight of dependent 
and delinquent children (under a state-wide juvenile court law), and making in- 
quiries into causes of distress. The state board has stimulated county organiza- 
tion, and especially the selection of well-qualified superintendents; and on 
August 25, 1927, there were fifty-one whole-time superintendents, seven of 
whom have been given assistants, and eight part-time superintendents, while 
in the remaining forty-one counties the superintendents of public instruction 
served also as welfare officials. 

The development has been greatly fostered by the University of North Caro- 
lina, where, in co-operation with the state board, courses of training have been 
developed and especially summer training courses for superintendents. The de- 
velopment of such an educational program requires textbooks and other facili- 
ties for teaching and discussion; and Professor Howard W. Odum has been un- 
wearying in his efforts, through the publication of the Journal of Social Forces, 
the compilation of studies in the field, and the preparation of textbooks, to pro- 
vide these facilities. This particular volume might in fact be entitled a ““Manual 
for Home Study in Social Service and Public Welfare,” for its purpose is the sup- 
ply of facilities making possible the continuation of ordered and progressive 
study in this field by the county superintendents between the summer sessions. 

The book contains ten chapters devoted to: “Public Welfare and Social 
Work,” ‘The Equipment of the Social Worker,” “General Modern Social Prob- 
lems and Funds,” “‘Problems of Social Deficiency and Waste,” ‘“‘Child Welfare,” 
“Human Factors in Industry and Agriculture,” ““Community Organization and 
Public Welfare,” ‘North Carolina as a Composite Field of Social Work and 
Public Welfare,” “The City,” and a chapter devoted to “Assignments.” The 
discussion, while brief, is very general and very comprehensive, and there is a 
wide range of subject and of reference. There are 393 questions to be answered, 
41 “questions for study and illustration,’”’ while in the last chapter there are 32 
“assignments.” 

Together with this volume are to be used Professor Odum’s compilation of 
papers entitled Systems of Public Welfare, and a volume entitled the Science of 
Public Welfare is announced as in preparation by Dr. Robert W. Kelso, formerly 
director of the Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare. 


5. -P. B. 
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Negro Illegitimacy in New York City. (“Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law,” No. 277). By RutH REEp. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1926. Pp. 136. $2.25. 


The problem of illegitimacy has been attacked from various angles without 
analyzing the relation of race to its incidence and solution. The title of this 
monograph suggests that such an analysis has been made. We find, however, 
that no deductions of this nature were possible because of lack of comparable 
data pertaining to illegitimacy among whites and to that among Negroes who 
have been able to make their own adjustments. 

This monograph is, then, only a detailed study of a group of 500 cases of un- 
married mothers who applied to social agencies in New York City for assistance 
in making economic and social readjustments. Of these unmarried mothers, 76 
per cent were under twenty-five years of age. Seventy-four per cent of them had 
come from outside New York State, 34.7 per cent being foreign-born, chiefly in 
the West Indies. The moral hazards of the young Negro girl employed as a serv- 
ant are indicated by the fact that 85 per cent of these mothers were engaged in 
domestic service before the birth of the illegitimate child. The long hours, lone- 
liness, and monotonous work are factors contributing to such deviation from 
social standards. . 

Closely related to the mother’s occupation is her relationship to the father 
of her child. In 144 instances, the father was a “chance acquaintance” of the 
mother. The ice man or other delivery man was often designated as the father. 
In many instances the girls gave loneliness as the reason for their entertaining 
the advances of these men. Another reason advanced was that “men were hard 
to get and keep.”’ The author points out the disproportionate number of women 
among the Negro population in New York City. In 1920 there were 99.2 males 
to every 100 females in the total Negro population of the United States, while 
the ratio in the Negro population of New York City was 90.3 males to every 100 
females. This disproportion between the numbers of the sexes, coupled with the 
fact that the young Negro girl is faced with unfavorable economic and social 
conditions, favors irregular sex relations. 

Relatively little was learned concerning the fathers of the children included 
in this study. Frequently the girl knew little concerning the man, not even his 
name. Moreover, the social agencies are probably not always careful to record 
these items. The author points out that the chief reasons for securing inform:- 
tion about the father are to establish paternity and to secure support for the 
child. When the conduct of the mother precludes the possibility of accoinplish- 
ing either of these ends, social workers are less zealous about completing the 
record. Of the 231 fathers whose marital condition was reported, 153 were sin- 
gle, 61 married, 8 widowed, and 9 divorced. This information has an important 
bearing on the problem, because the father’s legal marriage to another woman 
precludes marriage to the mother of the child. In the second place, a judge is 
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not likely to exact support for an illegitimate child from the married man with 
legitimate children dependent upon him for support. 

There is scanty information concerning the readjustment of the mother 
after the birth of her child. One hundred forty-eight mothers, the largest single 
group, kept their children with them. In only seven cases was there a complete 
separation of mother and child. This is due in part to the fact that institutional 
care is difficult to secure for the colored child, so the family is forced to assume 
responsibility for his care. From this necessity has developed a more rational 
and tolerant attitude toward the child born out of wedlock and a greater willing- 
ness to accept him as a member of his mother’s family. This does not, however, 
indicate that the problem of the Negro unmarried mother is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that of the white unmarried mother. In the words of the author: 
“There is no conclusive evidence that Negro women are meeting their problems 
of family life in any way which may be regarded as characteristically racial.” 


ELINOR NIMS 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The Social Worker in a Hospital Ward. By Etste Wotxop. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1926. Pp. 357. $3.00. 

A new form of presenting medical social case material will be found in Miss 
Wulkop’s book. Thirty-seven cases are given, all from the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, selected from the diagnostic groups: heart disease, tuberculosis, 
malignancy, and a miscellaneous group which includes pneumonia, arthritis, 
tonsilitis, etc. A medical social problem is given for each case, followed by a 
summary of the socially significant medical data pertaining to the patient and 
his family. This is followed by a brief statement of therapeutic assets, both 
medical and social. A narrative statement, giving the processes, treatment, and 
results in a summarized chronological order, completes the case presentation. 

This form of case analysis should be of especial interest to hospital social 
workers, since it adds a new and much-needed bit of valuable case material to 
the rather meager supply now available. The statement of the medical social 
problem is a definite effort to determine upon a social diagnosis. The examples 
given may perhaps be criticized as being too general. Certainly they do not en- 
tirely and adequately state the problem in definite and perhaps sufficiently tech- 
nical terms. The form of paralleling the summaries of medical and social data is 
a very suggestive one, and may well lead to further efforts of this type of case 
presentation and perhaps case writing. 

The narrative is delightfully written and shows evidence of good case work 
in a well-organized and socially resourceful community. The selection of the 
case material has been carefully made and represents a very fine cross-section of 
the medical social problems found daily in a hospital ward. 
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Miss Wulkop’s comments are interesting, but lack a critical analysis of the 
cases presented, which would be valuable addition for social workers. Dr. Cab- 
ot’s statements are frank and in many cases very helpful in the understanding 
of certain limitations which every hospital social worker must be taught to recog- 
nize. 

HELEN L. BECKLEY 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HospiTaL SoctAL WORKERS 

CHICAGO 


Soziale Diagnose (Die Wohlfahrtspflege in Einzeldarstellungen, Dritter 
Band). Von Atice SAtomon. Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1926. 
Pp. iv+66. M. 4.80. 

The author was stimulated to write this volume after her visit to America, 
which offered her an opportunity to acquaint herself with schools of social work 
and with American publications concerning welfare work. In this volume are 
translations of complete sections taken from the following books: Mary E. 
Richmond, Social Diagnosis; Karl de Schweinitz, The Art of Helping People Out 
of Trouble; and an unpublished address by Porter Lee. The title is said to be 
taken from Miss Richmond’s book. The purpose of the book Dr. Salomon ex- 
plains as follows: 

A people which has been cut off from the rest of the world for almost ten years does 
well to examine without prejudice what it can learn from others. There is competi- 
tion not only in the economic life of nations, but in the intellectual and social life as well. 

With the development of numerous schools of welfare work and the introduction of 
instruction in social work in other educational institutions of Germany a thorough 
search into methods of charitable care becomes urgent. It is, however, difficult to ex- 
plain why in all these schools no far-reaching effort is made to help students understand 
methods. 


In welfare work in general much more emphasis has been laid in Germany 
upon social legislation than upon improving social service methods. The book, 
therefore, seems especially suggestive and helpful at this time to German social 
workers. i 

The discussion falls under two main divisions, “Social Diagnosis,” and 
“Theories of Social Service.” The greater part is devoted to the former subject, 
including a discussion of the development of social service work in general, an 
analysis of what is embodied in a “social diagnosis,” a presentation of twelve 
steps included in the technique of a diagnosis, and a comparison of social and 
biological science. The second and briefer division is a psychological discussion 
of personality and approach to personality entitled “The Art of Living and the 
Art of Helping.” Finally, as a part of this second division a brief analysis is 
made of the function of social service. 

Soziale Diagnose affords interesting reading to the American student. The 
reader who is acquainted with sources which stimulated the writer will recognize 
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familiar ideas and passages. The book has, however, for them a special value in 
enabling them to see an application of these ideas to problems not essentially 
unlike those in America yet different because they are in a different setting. It 
shows how various institutions function in Germany and the effect this has on 
the choice of sources in social investigation, and presents a picture of the working 
relationship of social agencies in Germany, including the work of the Social 
Service Exchange (Central Bureau) in Germany as a means of co-ordination. 


FRANCELIA STUENKEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crime and the Criminal. By Putte A. Parsons. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926. Pp. xvi+387. 

When a new book of a general nature appears in a field already well supplied 
with admirable general manuals, an explanation seems in order. In the present 
case the explanation is to be found in the author’s desire to prepare a treatise 
that will interest the general, uninformed or misinformed public, and at the 
same time be adapted to classroom use. As Dr. Parsons puts it: ‘The public 
needs a ‘first book on crime’ which will convey much needed information and 
create an appetite for more.” 

It is, however, a difficult task to meet in a single volume the needs of college 
students and those of the general reader. Although Dr. Parsons has given us a 
carefully prepared summary of the principal theories, past and present, con- 
cerning the causes of criminality and the treatment of criminals, along with a 
sound statement of the newer penological and criminological philosophy, stu- 
dents in search of an up-to-date, general treatment of the problems of crime and 
the criminal are likely to turn back again to Gillin’s Criminology and Penology 
or to Sutherland’s Criminology. 

As for its appeal to the general reader, the literary style of the present 
volume is rather too academic for wide popularity. The liberal footnotes and 
references are helpful to the student, but are likely to seem a bit formidable to 
the person outside college and university circles. In attempting to present to 
the public knowledge which has been the property of a relatively small group, 
the writer is faced with the necessity of abandoning to some extent the methods 
of the scholar. He must turn essayist and assume responsibility for the ideas 
and opinions he expresses. Above all, his style must be free and forceful and 
must possess a certain vividness and dramatic quality that seem to be lacking 
in the present work. 

If the ‘‘audience”’ whom the author had in mind when he wrote the book 
do read it, they will find in its pages much of enlightenment concerning the 
historical and theoretical backgrounds of the practices now in vogue in dealing 
with criminals, as well as a great deal of valuable criticism of those practices 


and of progressive suggestion for the future. 
Eart D. MyYErs 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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\_“ Poor Relief in Pennsylvania, a State-wide Policy. By Emit FRANKEL. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Welfare, Bulletin 
21, 1925. Pp. 149. 

The Cost of American Almshouses. By E. M. Stewart. United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 386. Washington, 1925. Pp. 54. 





be $0.10. 
The American poor laws, like their English progenitors, are things of shreds 

d and patches. In the older states, like Pennsylvania, the first provision for the 
t poor was made by provincial laws, which transplanted the English system of 
e “fndoor” and “outdoor” relief. The old laws have been modified from time to | 
e time, but no fresh start is ever made with a completely new and modern system; ) 
c mothers’-aid laws and old-age pension laws may supplement the old system, | 
d but the system itself remains substantially unchanged. Dr. Frankel’s interest- | 

ing report presents a picture of the old system as it exists today in Pennsylvania. 
e The first fifty pages of the report deal with the poorhouse, and there is a | 
a particularly interesting section on ““The Almshouse as a Farming Proposition.” q 
c Historically, in Pennsylvania, as in other states, it was assumed that able- i 
a bodied inmates would be cared for in the poorhouse; and that typical American | 
i= institution, the American “poor farm,” was established with a farmer as super- | 
d intendent in the old days when land was cheap. 
y The eighty-six almshouse poor districts in Pennsylvania reported owning | 

17,300 acres of land, of which less than 60 per cent was under cultivation in 
t 1923. The farming expenses amounted to $361,475, and, if all wages of farm | 
d labor had been included, probably would have totaled $500,000. 
Oo Poor farms for which fairly reliable figures were available reported total | 
Oo farming expenditures of $230,120 and a value of produce of $422,100; that is, 
\. the farm expense constituted 55 per cent of the total value of produce. | 
s For some poor farms the farm expenditures were as low as 6 per cent of the / 
s value of products. For others the farm expenditures far exceeded the value of the 
d produce obtained. One 500-acre county farm reported a farm expenditure of : 
g $56,300 and a value of produce amounting to only $39,000; that is, the farming 

costs were one and one-half times greater than the yield. One 200-acre farm re- 
k ported expenses representing 177 per cent of the value of the produce. 
e The report notes that the man who is a good farmer is rarely at the same 
g time a good institutional head, and there are other reasons for throwing over- 
S board the old “‘poor farm” system. 


The old and decrepit people in the almshouses of today cannot do hard field 
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labor, and consequently the farm work must be done largely by paid employees. 
The superintendent, in his dual position of supervisor of the home and care- 
taker of the farm, in the nature of things is obliged to give most of his time to 
overseeing the farm operations if he does not assist physically. During certain 
portions of the year the superintendent must devote almost his entire time to 
farming operations. 

The report concludes “that there should be farming of course, on a small 
scale, not with the aim of growing money crops primarily, but to raise adequate 
quantities of foodstuffs which best suit the needs of the inmates and which can 
be produced at the home better than purchased outside. Small-scale farming has 
this advantage, also, that the help of the more able-bodied inmates can be used 
profitably. The work will constitute at the same time an aid in occupational 
therapeutics.” 

In spite of the long struggle to prevent American children from being con- 
taminated by poorhouse life, the report shows that at the end of the year 1923 
about 200 children were maintained in the almshouses, and during 1923 about 
400 children were admitted. Of the 200 children in the almshouse, over 56 per 
cent were classed as “‘sound in body and mind,” leaving a minority of 44 per 
cent ‘“‘not sound in body and mind.” 

The Department of Public Welfare reports that every effort is being made 
to enforce the law, which provides that no child between the ages of two and 
sixteen shall remain in the almshouse longer than sixty days, unless the child is 
‘“‘an unteachable idiot, an epileptic, or otherwise so disabled or deformed as to 
render it incapable of labor or service.”’ But the Department does not want 
merely to enforce the law, but aims to co-operate with the poor-relief officials in 
helping them to solve their problems in connection with the proper placement 
of children. 

The report emphasizes once more the changes that have occurred in the 
last hundred years in the character of the almshouse population and the inade- 
quacy of the old system to meet the new problems that have arisen. 

The report gives an equally interesting picture of the actual administration 
of outdoor relief in one of the largest American states. 

The farcical “investigations” leading to large numbers of persons on the 
books who do not need relief, and the granting of doles are characteristic. 

The limiting of grants to small amounts is attributed partly to the fact that 
the poor-director is not always fully convinced that the family is really “de- 
serving.”’ In order to deter the “unworthy” from applying, many poor districts 
have full names and addresses of all recipients of relief printed and posted in 
conspicuous places, and some publish lists in local newspapers. The average 
poor-director feels that it might be embarrassing to poor people to have their 
names published in the newspapers, and that they will try to avoid public dis- 
grace by withdrawing their claims upon public relief. Some poor-directors think 
that ‘worthy people would not mind having their names published, while pub- 
lication of names would show up the unworthy, and those who were really proud 
would refuse to apply.” 
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The report of the United States Bureau of Labor shows that in a single year 
approximately $25,000,000 is allocated from the public funds to the maintenance 
of our American poorhouses. The total maintenance cost is something like 
three millions more, this additional amount representing income derived from 
the sale of farm produce. 

The fact that organized social work has been able to do so little to modern- 
ize the poor-law services is greatly to be deplored. It is probably true that by an 
efficient administration of public relief agencies enough money could be saved 
annually to finance most of the private relief societies that are now functioning. 


_/Census of Population of the Irish Free State: Preliminary Report. Dublin: 
S. O. Office, 1926. Pp. 28. 


The present report presents the first published results of the long-delayed 
Irish census. In 1921, the year for the taking of the decennial census for the 
United Kingdom, the disturbed condition of Ireland made it impossible to 
extend the population enumeration to that country. The present report, there- 
fore, is the first since 1911, and thus covers fifteen years instead of the usual ten. 

This new census, taken under the auspices of the Department of Industry 
and Commerce of the Irish Free State, shows some interesting population 
changes: First, the population of all Ireland decreased between the two census 
periods, April 2, 1911—April 18, 1926, from 4,390,219 to 4,229,124—a decrease 
of 3.7 per cent. Second, the Irish Free State population decreased from 3,139,688 
to 2,972,802—a decrease of 5.3 per cent. Third, Northern Ireland increased 
from 1,250,531 to 1,256,322—an increase of one-half of 1 per cent. 

To get a clear picture of population trends in Ireland, these rates of decrease 
and increase must be compared with those of other countries. Table I, which 
has been compiled from the Irish census, shows rates of change in the popula- 
tion of the most important countries of Europe, in the United States, and in 
some of the overseas dominions of the British commonwealth of nations. 

These returns indicate that the rate of decline in the population of Ireland 
is exceeded only in France, and that the tendency toward a diminishing popula- 
tion, which has been characteristic of Ireland since the middle of the last cen- 
tury, has not yet reached its end. As the census report says, ‘Since the Famine, 
Ireland has always had an incurable prominence in international demographic 
statistics.” 

Table II shows the changes in the population of Ireland, the Irish Free 
State, and Northern Ireland during the last century. 

At each of the ten census enumerations the population of Southern Ireland, 
now the Irish Free State, has shown a greater rate of change than that of 
Northern Ireland. In the twenty years 1841-61 the population of the Irish Free 
State decreased by 32.8 per cent, whereas the population of Northern Ireland 
decreased 15.3 per cent in the same period. In the following sixty-five years the 
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population of the Irish Free State decreased by 32.5 per cent, while the popula- 
In 1841 Northern 


tion of Northern Ireland decreased by only 10 per cent. 






































TABLE I 
ae 
Census Census Population oe ee 
Country Interval at Later Date Speen vet pee 
Population 
IES ile Foo 5c. y.a'o se a ease oere IQII-21 | 39,209,518 — 5.6 184 
SPIRE Ce SUAtE «oso. 5 siscs tees Ig11—-26 2,972,802 — 3.7 112 
ns Sa erns Serene IQlo-23 6,526,661 — 1.4 202 
WMO soot tos so a wiscsiess sie sities ot IgI0-20 7,465,782 — 0.2 635 
Czecho-Slovakia...........000 IQII-20 | 13,611,340 O.1 251 
Northern Ireland.............. Ig11-26 1,256,322 0.5 240 
Oe ae ee ere IQII-21 4,882,497 2.5 161 
MN sisi cians Sow na Save eOwaks IQIO-19 | 59,852,682T 2.7T 328T 
POINTER 55.0) 5 (ose: p 0-510 )6.025:09 oles Iglo-20 3,880, 320 che 243 
SS ee oeenry Cera 1910-20 7,980,143 4.8 222 
England and Wales............ IQII-21 | 37,886,699 4.9 649 
DPM cig iors bso ts Sip ie br ow wiars iis 1910-20 5,904,489 6.7 34 
ee ec IQII-2I | 37,385,285t 7.6t 338t 
OS SNES Aa Re rr Pc 1910-20 2,649,775 10.3 21 
CS Se eer errno IQII—-21 3,267,831 II.2 197 
United States of America....... IQIo-20 | 105,710,620 14.0 36 
SUMMEMEMIIMID; 3555 6165 poise 'oiv'o 80.8% 1909-20 6,865,314 14.5 545 
SES aS eerarpaet crane IQII-21 8,788,483 20.0 2 
PRMIRIAIB S 5. 5 5 6. siala Weis 'n Sian ld sietertis IQII—-21 534355734 20.1 2 
* Geometric average. 
+ Including the Saar Territories. 
} Pre-war area. 
TABLE II 
IrIsH FREE STATE NoRTHERN IRELAND 
YEAR py en Intercensal Intercensal 
Persons Change Persons Change 
(Percentage) (Percentage) 
ROK i Sosa cue eee OcS01 097 15.448 390 foe ss cesses Be QBOcAGT Pei, ccs cusses Sis 
EBGL.Go casseeewane 7,767,401 | 6,193,307 +14.2 | 1,574,004 +14.0 
WR oe cu talline os 8,196,507 | 6,547,652 + 5.7 | 1,648,945 + 4.8 
oO ees 6,574,278 | 5,131,761 —21.6 1,442,517 —12.6 
RE eg sox sore es 5,798,504 | 4,402,111 —14.2 1,396,453 — 402 
of eee 5,412,377 | 4,053,187 — 7.9 | 1,359,190 — 2.7 
REGS ake jortaiee 5,174,836 | 3,870,020 — 4.5 1,304,816 450 
NENOE. 554 she ala sical 4,704,750 | 3,468,694 —I0.4 1,236,056 — §.3 
Oo) ee ee eens 4,458,775 | 3,221,823 — 7.1 1,236,952 + o.1 
SONS. Sts wane os 4,390,219 | 3,139,688 — 2.5 1,250,531 + 1.1 
BORO cans oss seo 4,229,124 | 2,972,802 pag Oe 1,256,322 + 0.5 




















Ireland included only 20.1 per cent of the population of Ireland; now the 
figure is 29.7 per cent. 
With reference to the causes of the continuing decrease in population, 
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attention is particularly called to the continued decline of the birth-rate and to 
the continued ebb of the tide of emigration. To Americans, the data compiled 
on the last point are of special interest. From various census returns, the Irish 
statisticians compute that: 

In 1920-21 there were 1,037,234 Irish-born persons living in the United States, 
367,747 living in England and Wales, 159,020 in Scotland, 105,033 in Australia, 93,301 
in Canada, 34,419 in New Zealand, 12,289 in the Union of South Africa, and 8,414 in 
India. In all these countries there resided, therefore, 1,817,457 persons born in Ireland, 
or no less than 43.0 per cent of the population of Ireland in 1926, a proportion which 
makes this country absolutely unique amongst the countries of the world. This exiled 
population must in itself attract a large number of emigrants, relatives and friends of 
the exiles, every year no matter how prosperous conditions are in this country. 


Table III shows the number of persons, natives of European countries, liv- 
ing overseas in the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union of 











TABLE III 

Number Living | As Percentage of 

Country of Birth Overseas* (About | the Population of 

Year 1921) Country of Birth 
ROEM sco 1he Nesey one tccs to clecers 1,290,690 30.5 
INGEOINN Ro nis So he aolgeewaonn ws 302,405 14.8 
PCR ia oasis Sa oi as haloes baer 689,814 14.1 
CREE Spo a eds nhowenedankweeeeses 660,521 II.2 
PRMD Tce aid s8t cigs ssa ented e's eee 634,825 9.7 
MUNN ooo cea a 4isre 00 We eels 135,076 6.7 
England and Wales................. 2,402,435 6.3 
URRRENERINASE MR 5. cetera 5 osu he oS or8s ssc, sixes 205,488 6.3 
PRMD 55.55, 018 0 8 § ire ose oe wears 405,442 &.5 
NMED yipcce so cdioxes ws kk caw deln ns ears 163,652 4.9 
OME Gi chad lucie caine espe tes. ouat 1,208,779 4.4 
NOE oie cial ales CSR eis § cones 1,655,958 4.3 
MRM Soc ts ces cae oss orn gases 184,938 4.3 
DS WIEDOFIOM ois l6 oie v.00 «ore was eeehena 125,006 3.2 
GRO MIN a ee winds hoe oes Desens 1,744,318 2.9 
Caecho-Slovakif. 2.0... cccescccess 367,142 2.7 
WOUONINES Sc. obec cov cccvuweces ees 144,438 2.1 
CE ORR eee Se ce Se 1,532,658 tS 
SERRE yroicze bala cia Aececereieis siete 555" 172,973 1.4 
NOM ae ve vc illee 60 s¢sie ated ene 70,646 1.2 
EMS Sete howevecne eee tiers 77,491 1.0 
RMEMTINIEON hoe e eMrt  o th whew arden a ayers 125,880 0.7 
ee ee eee tee 178,877 0.5 

RIDE iid ere cr dis 0 dieiG.w. ru disie-caneicsreh wes 50,676 oO. 2° 











* If the numbers of Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese (to cite the nationalities 
principally affected) in Argentina and Brazil be added to the numbers shown in the above 
table, Italy’s percentage becomes 8.4; Spain’s, 5.2; and Portugal’s, 8.6. The Irish-born 
populations of these countries are not available. 


South Africa, and India about the year 1921. It also shows the numbers of 
exiles of the European countries named as proportions of the populations of the 
mother-countries. It will also be of special interest in America, since so large a 
proportion of this overseas population belongs to the United States. 
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Commenting on this table, the Irish census says: 

It will be seen that Ireland’s proportion of exiles is extremely high—more than 
twice as great as Norway’s, her closest attendant. Inter-European migration has been 
excluded from the above table [Table ITI], but if it were taken into account there is 
no doubt that the statistics would be even more telling, as 526,767 persons born in 
Ireland were living in Great Britain in 1921. The percentage of Danes living in the 
countries referred to, which are all English-speaking countries, though small (6.3 per 
cent) is as high as the percentage from England and Wales. 

So far only the Irish-born populations of the overseas countries have been con- 
sidered. In the United States in 1920 there resided 4,136,395 persons of Irish origin 
(both of whose parents were Irish-born or one of whose parents was Irish-born and the 
other born in the United States), and 1,107,817 persons of Irish origin in Canada in 
1921. (Origin in Canada is traced entirely through the father.) 


An interesting article in the Jrish Statesman (September 4, 1926), in dis- 
cussing the census report, notes that while it is ‘“admirably clear in its statement 
of facts [it] does not give us much help in formulating any policy which might 
prevent us from occupying the abnormal position of having the highest rate of 
emigration on the planet.” A process which has been going on for more than a 
century cannot be suddenly brought to an end, and the Statesman is right in 
saying, ‘“The imagination of the young in Ireland has been excited for genera- 
tions by stories of the New World, of the history-beating civilizations there 
being built up. It is for us to excite the Irish imagination about Ireland.” 

Perhaps the efforts of the Irish-Americans to secure a larger Irish quota 
has been a service of doubtful value to the new Irish government. The effort, 
first, to secure a separate quota for the Irish Free State in place of the original 
quota, which was for the “United Kingdom,” and, second, to prevent the adop- 
tion of the “national origins” plan, will tend to promote the continuation of 
the emigration stream. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1925-26 (Cmd. 2724). 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. 204. 35. 6d. 


The subjects dealt with in this report fall under the main heads of public 
health, local government and local finance, administration of the poor law, 
and national health insurance. A separate section is devoted to the subject of 
the Welsh board of health. 

The work of the Ministry during the year was affected by several acts of 
Parliament: (1) The widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory pensions bill, 
which became a law in August, 1925, came into effect as concerns pensions for 
widows with at least one child under fourteen whose husbands had died prior 
to January 4, 1926, and allowances for children under fourteen or under sixteen 
if still in school, and pensions for orphans whose parents died before that date. 
(2) The rating and valuation bill brought about changes in the collecting au- 
thorities and in the procedure for making and collecting rates, and transfers of 
certain obligations connected with the assessment of property will take place. 
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The total provision asked for the department for the year 1926-27 is 
£109,230,637. This total contains certain increases over the previous year for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, for maternity and child welfare, for the care of 
the blind, and decreases for the treatment of venereal diseases and for port 
sanitary authorities. Housing grants show an increase of £542,000; grants under 
the national health insurance are reduced owing to changes in the share of 
these services borne by the exchequer. 

The average number of persons in receipt of relief in 1925-26 under the 
Poor Law showed an increase of 94,000, the total amounting to 1,207,000; 
the cost of outdoor relief during the year was £15,300,000, as compared with 
£13,000,000 the previous year. 

During the year, 106,987 houses were completed with assistance from the 
state. Of these, over 44,000 were erected by local authorities and 62,769 by 
private enterprise. Besides these, over 66,000 were completed by private enter- 
prise without state assistance. 

The report of the medical officer of the department is published separately. 


/ Report of the Committee on Education and Industry (England and Wales). 
First Part, 1926. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1926. 
Pp. 115. 15. 6d. 


/ The London Advisory C: ouncil for Juvenile Employment. First Annual Re- 
port, 1924-25; Second Annual Report, 1925-26. 

An Interdepartmental Committee on Education and Industry was ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labor and the President of the Board of Education 
“to inquire into and advise upon the public system of education in England 
and Wales in relation to the requirements of trade and industry, with particular 
reference to the adequacy of the arrangements for enabling young persons to 
enter into and retain suitable employment.” 

In Great Britain a child can leave school, not on his fourteenth birthday, 
but only at the end of the term during which he becomes fourteen, and as there 
are only four terms, careful arrangements can be, and are, made for the leaving. 
Before the end of every term, then, in London, for example, conferences for the 
purpose of advising the leaving children are arranged under the administration 
of the education committee by district organizers of the school .care com- 
mittees, at which there will be present one or more members of the care com- 
mittees, the head teacher, some officer of the local Juvenile Advisory Council, 
and often someone interested in local juvenile organizations. The parents are 
invited, and boys and girls are interviewed individually (London Advisory 
Council Report [1924-25], p. 12). A form is made up, giving the class, or 
standard, completed by the child, the opinion of the school medical officer, the 
child’s school record, facts about the home, and the desired occupation. It must 
be understood that this “form” does not, however, take on the character of the 
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“age and school certificate,” and does not therefore correspond to the working 
papers required by the great majority of our states before a child can be lawfully 
employed—a certificate which is now usually made out to the employer and re- 
turned by him to the certificating officer when the child changes his employment. 

In 1909, when the national Labour Exchanges Act was passed, provision 
was especially made for the care of young persons, and in 1910 authority was 
given (under an Education, Choice of Employment Act) to the school authori- 
ties to advise young persons in their choice of work. This meant that there 
would be two sets of agencies for rendering the same service: one, the local office 
of the national authority, first the Board of Trade, later the Ministry of Labor; 
the other, the office of the local authority in education, which bore certain rela- 
tions to the central education authority (the Board of Education); but not 
those making possible the same degree of control, and consequently the same 
uniformity. When the 1910 act was passed, possibility of friction was foreseen, 
but both the Board of Trade and the education authorities pledged the utmost 
co-operation, and these pledges have undoubtedly been carried out. The point 
is that probably the representatives of two authorities of such different purpose 
and with such different problems would find it impossible always to see eye 
to eye when issues arise which involve the demand for juvenile labor by indus- 
try and the supply of young workers to meet that demand. 

Besides these acts, notice should be taken of the unemployment insurance 
acts, which include within their operation young workers between sixteen and 
eighteen, except those engaged in agriculture and in domestic service. These 
acts are of course administered by the labor exchanges, now known as em- 
ployment bureaus. 

That the reliance on the double authority of education and labor was un- 
fortunate was brought out by an earlier investigation in 1921, undertaken 
to inquire into the difficulties of using the two sets of agencies. As a result it 
was recommended that the co-operative relations between the two should cease, 
and that if an education authority undertook to perform any of these services, 
it should be the only agency in the area and should administer the unemploy- 
ment insurance as well. 

A very considerable number of education authorities are carrying out such 
a program. They have thus been representing in certain ways locally both the 
Board of Education and the Ministry of Labor. This arrangement proved so 
unsatisfactory as to call for the appointment of the Committee on Education 
and Industry, who recommend that as to these services, while either agency may 
render the local service, the Ministry of Labor alone shall be nationally re- 
sponsible. 

The distressing fact brought out by this report is that after so long a period 
of effort and organization the employment bureaus and advisory committees 
place only about one in five of the children who go to work; nor, up to the 
present, has any device been worked out for knowing when these children are 
in or out of employment. 
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The committee falls back then on the plan so familiar in the administration 
of child labor laws in the United States, namely, the certification of the child 
to the employer. The “American practice” is described (p. 73) and discussed 
at some length, and is accepted as the most hopeful way out of the difficulty. 
The recommendations are contained in thirty-four paragraphs, which cover 
briefly the following points: 

The exclusion of the Board of Education as a central authority from all 
share in the administration of the function either of advising young prospective 
workers or administering the unemployment insurance act, and the fixing of 
responsibility wholly on the Ministry of Labor. The Minister is, however, urged 
to leave the local education authorities, which undertake this work, as free 
as possible in their determination of policies, and to consider the advisabil- 
ity of setting up a national advisory council for juvenile employment, on which 
local education authorities should be strongly represented. The exercise of co- 
operative effort between ‘‘areas,” between education and labor agencies, is 
urged, as is the encouragement of psychological tests in determining what are 
suitable jobs for prospective workers. Special provision for handicapped chil- 
dren; an increase in the body of industrial or occupational information to be 
made available to teachers, children, parents, and all interested persons; a better 
statistical basis for handling the young persons of these ages; the further study 
of the possible development and use of the unemployment center; the further 
consideration of the needs of young workers in agriculture and domestic service; 
and especially an inquiry into the problem of casual juvenile labor are all 
recommended. The recommendations center, perhaps, however, on the pro- 
posal (No. 28) that as soon as possible legislation be introduced establishing the 
“work certificate” long familiar to American workers. 

It is disappointing, too, not to find in the report any vigorous declaration, 
not so much of the claim of these children to wider educational opportunity, 
but of the right of the nation to a more highly educated electorate. The retarded 
condition of an educational scheme providing gratuitously only to the fifteenth 
birthday would offer possible explanation of many difficulties with which Eng- 
land is confronted. 


The Work of Child-Placing Agencies (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 171). Washington, D.C., 1927. Pp. 223. $0.35. 

Handbook for the Use of Boards of Directors, Superintendents, and Staffs 
of Institutions for Dependent Children (U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 170). Washington, D.C., 1927. Pp. 129. $0.20. 
These two important publications from the United States Children’s Bureau 

should be carefully studied by every member of a board of directors, every 

executive, every member of a staff of a child-caring institution or agency, and 

by every student of the problem of child care and of child welfare. Before 1909, 
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when President Roosevelt was host to a conference on the care of dependent 
children, in Washington, not only were dependent children too exclusively cared 
for in institutions, but the institution was too generally accepted as the suitable 
and appropriate place and method for their care. Since that conference issued 
the declaration that dependent children, like other children, had a right to home 
care, several interesting developments have taken place. 

One of these has been in the direction of multiplying and strengthening 
agencies for placing of children in family homes, and especially a more extended 
reliance on boarding-homes for dependent children. The White House con- 
ference greatly strengthened the vigor and assurance with which appeals could 
be made, not only to benevolent individuals but to public authorities, for funds 
with which to provide foster-home care. 

This has meant an increased sense of responsibility and also a greater pres- 
sure for the improved administration of these agencies. It has also meant a 
greater demand for helpful information, a pooling of experience, and a genuine 
seeking after the most hopeful and promising methods of work. 

To meet this need, the federal Children’s Bureau has assembled information 
with reference to the history, organization, and administration of ten ‘“‘stand- 
ard” private child-placing agencies. The agencies selected! “illustrate methods 
employed under different conditions in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Southern, and Middle Western states” (p. 1). Throughout the report, emphasis 
is laid on the better features of the work of each agency, though reference is 
made freely to poorer work when opportunity is offered for constructive criti- 
cism. 

In other words, it is now possible for any interested person to learn what 
methods have been found successful and practicable by agencies whose work is 
widely respected, and in what way writers like those responsible for this study 
and its publication think improvements can be made. 

The first part of this report includes the following points in the analysis of 
the work of each agency: (1) the history and form of organization, including in 
this the original purpose and present work, the managing board and its organi- 
zation in committees, the staff, salaries, office equipment, and methods of financ- 
ing; (2) the methods of work, including terms of acceptances, procedure prior 
to acceptance, formulation of the plan, method of finding foster homes, tempo- 


t The Michigan Children’s Aid and the Children’s Home Society of Florida are 
state-wide agencies; the Children’s Aid of Pennsylvania had for its territory the eastern 
half of the state; the St. Louis Children’s Aid and the Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia 
practically worked within city limits; the Society of St. Vincent de Paul of Detroit 
operated throughout the Roman Catholic Diocese of Detroit, about twenty-nine coun- 
ties, serving only Catholic children; the Jewish Home-Finding cared only for Jewish 
children in that city. Three agencies had their headquarters in Boston: the Boston 
Children’s Aid, the Children’s Mission to Children, and the New England Home for 
Little Wanderers. These operate under agreements in general dividing the New Eng- 
land field (see p. 1). 
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rary provisions for children awaiting placement, method of placing in foster 
homes; supervision and education of the foster home, contacts with the child’s 
own family, policy with regard to adoptions, records, and statistics, methods of 
enlightening the public, and state supervision. This discussion, based on the 
study of the ten agencies, is followed by a description of each agency. 

The second part of the report contains a discussion of “Health Supervision 
of Children Placed in Foster Homes,” likewise based upon the study of ten 
agencies; eight are identical with agencies studied in Part I, but the Church 
Home Society of Massachusetts replaces the Boston Home for Little Wanderers, 
and the Detroit Children’s Aid replaces the St. Vincent de Paul of Detroit 
(p. 178). This report covers the general program of health work, the routine 
health examinations, the routine mental examinations, provisions for corrective 
work and special treatment, health standards for foster homes, the health rec- 
ords, the cost of health work, methods of co-operating with community health 
agencies, and methods of co-ordinating health and social work. 

The field of child-placing is thus carefully surveyed, and well-laid-out paths 
indicated to any interested worker. 

In the field of institutional care, which is dealt with in Publication No. 170, 
an interesting development has taken place. In the period since the declaration 
of the White House conference, the institutions for dependent children have 
certainly not closed their doors. Those responsible for the conduct of institu- 
tions have, however, in many cases, subjected themselves to vigorous heart- 
searching, and a great effort has been made to place institutional service on a 
sound basis and to determine where the lines between the different kinds of care 
for different individuals or groups of children should be drawn. 

In this publication the Children’s Bureau has attempted to pool, as it were, 
the best thought on these subjects. Among those called by the Bureau to its 
aid, for example, were such recognized authorities in the field of child care as the 
executives of the departments of public welfare in Georgia, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Ohio, the superintendents of four institutions, Mr. C. C. 
Carstens, of the Child Welfare League of America, Mr. Hastings H. Hart, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, and Mr. Henry C. Wright, an expert on institu- 
tional organization. 

The discussion is presented in fifteen chapters dealing successively with 
“The Institution as an Agency for Social Work,’ “Administration,” ‘The 
Plant,” “Buildings,” “Admissions,” ‘Physical Care,” ‘Food and Clothing,” 
‘Mental Health,” “Habit Formation,” “Spiritual and Moral Training,” ‘““Edu- 
cation,” “Recreation,” ‘Discharge and After-Care,” “Records and Statistics,” 
and last, a list of references making it possible for the student of any problem 
to pursue the subject more exhaustively. 

As has been said, no one interested in the subject of child welfare can in the 
future afford to be without the material in these two publications as a part of 
his “funded thought.” 
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The County as a Unit for an Organized Program of Child Caring and Pro- 
tective Work (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 169). Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1926. Pp. 25. $0.05. 

The development of county organization for child care and protection has 
occurred mainly within the past ten years. County-wide programs of social 
work, reaching children living in isolated rural districts as well as city children, 
are now organized in eighteen states. This report describes briefly the forms of 
organization and types of activities for the protection of children carried on in 
these states under the authority of special legislation or through the efforts of 
state agencies. It supplements the earlier report on the subject issued in 1922. 

In many states the county is the unit for taxation, health and educational 
activities, and poor relief. It is therefore a convenient local unit for child care. 
The new county system has meant the unification, or at least the co-ordination, 
in the county of the work undertaken by the various public agencies for the 
care and protection of children. It should lead in the future to the development 
of broader programs of preventive work for the lessening of dependency and 
delinquency. 

County programs in most instances have been stimulated and promoted by 
a state board or department of charities or welfare. The plan, as developed in a 
number of the states, permits adaptation of the program to local needs under 
state supervision, which has proved helpful in securing the appointment of 
executive officers qualified for the work, in furnishing advice and assistance, 
and in encouraging high standards of service. 

It has been demonstrated that the cost of administration of county organiza- 
tion is more than compensated for by the saving in poor relief and other expendi- 
tures that had been administered wastefully under the old system. The more 
important savings which result from better care for individual dependent, de- 
fective, and delinquent children are, however, the real criteria of the value of 
making this service available to remote rural sections as well as to the cities. 


The Health of the School Child (Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, for the Year 1925). Lon- 
don: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. 169. 15. 6d. 

The reports of Sir George Newman, who has been for eighteen years 
the chief medical officer of the English Board of Education, the central 
authority for dealing with problems of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in Great Britain, could well be taken as models by public authorities 
and by the executives of private agencies. 

They fulfil the first requirement of an adequate report in that they set 
out the nature of the task and place the reader in possession of information 
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enabling him to enter sympathetically and with appreciation into the dif- 
ficulties of the writer. The situation at the beginning of the period, the na- 
ture and volume of the work done, the underlying purpose of the work, the 
tests that should in all good faith be applied, the results obtained by such 
efforts at forming a judgment, the lines of development indicated by the 
experience, the program for the immediate and for the more remote future 
—these features are all found in this, as in the earlier reports from Sir 
George Newman’s office. 

The subject is, of course, of compelling interest. England has known, 
since the experiences of the South African War, that physical care was 
necessary for the children of her working classes if the national prestige 
was to be maintained and enhanced. School feeding, physical education, 
and medical inspection have, therefore, been accepted items in the educa- 
tional program, and a situation like that in Illinois, when the legislators 
characterize the services of school nurses as “snooping” (Chicago Tribune, 
March 31, 1927), is, to English thought, incredible. 

The report gives a view of the situation from a national point of view 
and describes briefly the entire school medical service, discussing (1) the 
health of entering children, (2) the medical and dental treatment pro- 
vided, (3) the infective diseases, (4) the relation of the school building to 
health, (5) the education and training of the blind, (6) the mentally sub- 
normal, (7) the provision of school meals, (8) the physical education, and 
the research now under way. Five appendixes supply the necessary sta- 
tistical data, one of which (p. 154) gives interesting facts with reference to 
the prosecutions by local school authorities of parents who neglect their 
children and violate provisions of the school law requiring the attendance 
of children in condition to take advantage of the school program. 

The report shows 1,140 school medical officers in Great Britain, of 
whom 828 are full-time officers, either under the school or in combined 
school and public health work. Of these, 241 are women. The services of 
786 specialists and of 584 dentists are used, and the nursing service equals 
the full time of 1,745 nurses, beside part-time services of district nurses 
which cannot be estimated. ; 

Of the 5,000,000 children in average attendance, about one-third are 
subjected to routine examination, and there were 821,000 inspections of 
special cases. Of these, 428,000, beside those needing cleansing treatment 
or dental care, were found to require treatment. The children examined 
are those entering, those leaving, and the intermediate group. 

Beside the general discussion of the work of the year, Sir George New- 
man asks what evidence there is of improvement in the health conditions 
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of the children, and is concerned to find no great improvement in the 
physical state of the entering children. He has presented data on this 
subject in earlier reports (1913, 1918, 1922), and calls attention to the 
causes of ailments in the entering children. These are (1) faulty nutrition, 
(2) infective processes, (3) unhealthy domestic surroundings, (4) the 
stresses and strains of life. _ 

The examination of the entrants, which partakes of the nature both of 
a routine and of a special examination, shows that certain gross forms of 
disease, especially those connected with lack of public sanitation and with 
poor hygiene, are disappearing, but other less obvious but no less impor- 
tant types and degrees of disease persist. The figures seem to show that 
“broadly speaking, there is little evidence of substantial improvement.” 
There is some improvement as measured by height and weight figures, and 
the general physique of young children is slightly better than in the years 
just prior to the war. The medical facts indicate that these diseases and 
defects represent in large measure a failure wisely to provide nurture for 
the earlier years of infancy. Various schemes, designed to make good this 
deficiency, are described, and special notice is taken of the possible serv- 
ices of the nursery school. Especially Sir George Newman values the so- 
cial work “done in securing the co-operation of parents and in arousing the 
interest of young parents towards the attainment of a more healthful way 
of life” (p. 37). The discussion of the relation of the medical officer under 
the local education authorities to the certifying surgeon under the factory 
acts has interest always for those interested in problems of administration, 
and the topics listed as now being made the subject of investigation (p. 
125) are varied and comprehensive. 


Report of the Special Body of Experts on Traffic in Women and 
Children, Part I. Geneva: League of Nations, 1927 (C.52. 
M.52. 1927. IV. C.T.F.E./Experts/55)." 


At the meeting of the Forty-fourth Session of the Council of the 
League of Nations in March of this year, on motion of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, the publication of Part I of this Report was authorized. Part II, 
which, according to the minutes of the Council, “deals with countries 
individually,” is being sent ‘confidentially to the various governments to 


* League Reports may be purchased from the World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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give them an opportunity to make such observations as they may desire,” 
these observations to be subsequently annexed to Part II of the Report. 

The investigation on which this report is based grew out of a resolu- 
tion offered by Grace Abbott, the American member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Traffic in Women and Children at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee held in Geneva in 1923. Various recommendations for international 
agreement as to the control of the traffic were before the Committee. But 
as the American delegate to the Committee pointed out, no facts were 
at hand as to whether there was “any international traffic in women 
and girls for purposes of prostitution, between what countries the traffic 
is being carried on, the methods used in procuring and transporting 
women and girls, and the effectiveness of national measures undertaken 
to eliminate the traffic.” These questions, she urged, should be answered 
by a scientific determination of the facts. And over the objections of the 
French, Spanish, Japanese, and Roumanian delegates, who held that in- 
formation should be sought only from official government sources, her 
motion was carried, and was approved by the Council of the League a 
few months later. 

The Commission of experts appointed included an American, Dr. 
William F. Snow, who served as chairman; an Englishman, Mr. S. W. 
Harris, undersecretary of the British Home Office; a French, a Japanese, 
a Belgian, an Italian, and a Uruguayan member. 

Since we have here the first investigation of this sort undertaken by 
the League, information being usually secured by the unsatisfactory 
method of questionnaires to governments, the methods used are of special 
interest. In the beginning the special body of experts agreed “that (a) 
the inquiries must be carried on only by trained and experienced persons; 
(6) each inquiry should relate to a limited area; (c) each inquiry should be 
detailed and thorough; (d) the inquiries should be begun as far as possible 
in cities and countries to which women are alleged to have been sent for 
purposes of prostitution” (p. 5). 

The territory covered by the investigations included cities in Central, 
South, and North America, countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
and “certain countries on the Baltic and North seas”—altogether “28 
countries, in which 112 cities and districts were visited” and approxi- 
mately 5,000 persons connected with commercialized prostitution were 
interviewed. Officials, private organizations, and individuals were also 
consulted. The information thus obtained is discussed under the follow- 
ing chapter headings: the “Character of the Traffic,” the “Extent of the 
Traffic,” the “Demand for Foreign Women,” “Sources of Supply,” 
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‘“‘Traffickers and their Associates,” “Routes of Traffic and Methods of 
Conducting Traffic,” “Measures Taken to Prevent Traffic,” “Growth of 
Public Opinion,” and “Conclusions.” 

From these headings it may be gathered that a traffic was discovered. 
The report says, ‘“‘No complete figures are available, but reliable informa- 
tion has been obtained . . . which justifies the belief that a traffic of con- 
siderable dimensions is being carried on.”’ The main routes of the traffic 
were found to be from Europe, particularly Austria, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Roumania, Spain, and Turkey, to South 
and Central America, particularly, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Panama, 
and Uruguay, and to Egypt and other places in North Africa. 

Part II, when and if it is made public, will make analysis of the prob- 
lems of individual countries possible. Argentina, and especially Buenos 
Aires, seems from Part I to be the leading country of import, as France 
and Eastern Europe do of export. So far as the United States is concerned, 
we seem to have special obligations in Panama. 

Among the conclusions of the Committee the following is of great im- 
portance and probably foretells the doom of the whole system of regulat- 
ing prostitution in some of the important countries of continental Europe: 

The existence of licensed houses is undoubtedly an incentive to traffic both 
national and international. The fact has been established by previous inquiries™ 
and is admitted to be true by many governments as a result of their experience. 
The inquiries made by us not only confirm this fact but show, as other observers 
have remarked, that the licensed house becomes in some countries the center of 
all form of depravity (p. 47). 

The League of Nations Committee on Traffic in Women and Girls 
can at last begin to work out a program of co-operation which will have a 
fact basis. The report is a document of international importance, and 
America has a right to be proud of it. 


t See Abraham Flexner, Prostitution in Europe (New York, 1914). 














